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THE RADICAL. 


MARCH, 1872. 


THEISM. 


PLEAD for our knowledge of God. There is a growing 

tendency in the scientific and philosophic world to set aside 
this name and thought. Dr. Buchner declares that “the more 
natural science advances in its research, the more it learns to 
recognize that nothing is created, and that nothing is destroyed, 
but that all rests in an eternal and self-sustaining circle, in 
which every commencement is an end.” And Mr. Agassiz, 
whom Dr. Buchner has regarded as quite too much given to 
“ preaching,” says, “ Until some limit to natural causes is found, 
there is no place in a scientific discussion, as such, for the con- 
sideration of the intervention of a Creator.” Mr. Huxley, though 
regarding materialism as a fatal plunge which “may paralyze 
the energies and destroy the beauty of a life,” yet declares the 
immense convenience in physical studies of using the material- 
istic terminology, and proclaims the “ gradual banishment from 
all regions of human thought of what we call spirit and sponta- 
neity.” 

In all this we need, perhaps, see no more than the desire to 
keep the fields of human thought free from embarrassing inter- 
mixture. There need be no conflict between natural science 
and theology, if it be recognized that they lie in different planes, 
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and work with different instruments to different ends. And 
there will be no antagonism if physical science does not claim 
to cover the whole ground, and use the whole instrumentality 
of knowledge ; and if theology ceases to identify itself with cer- 
tain obsolete traditions and false notions of God’s relations to 
nature, and no longer insists upon limiting our natural knowl- 
edge of divine things to evidences of God’s being and character 
gathered from the outward world. 

Natural science lies in the plane of sensible phenomena, and 
uses for its instruments the senses and the understanding, that 
“faculty judging according to sense,” which perceives, explores, 
arranges, and generalizes the facts of the sensible world. In 
this plane, with these instruments, it cannot find God, simply 
because he is spiritually discerned. You cannot know the fra- 
grance of a rose by your eyes. You cannot discover a star with 
an ear-trumpet, nor find the beauty of a landscape with a sur- 
veyor’s chain; nor can you detect the loveliness of Mozart’s 
melody, or the passionate mystery of Beethoven’s harmonies, by 
chemical analysis. To each knowledge its own end and instru- 
ments. Each human faculty is adequate and valid for its own 
objects. 

One would not give up his belief in the spiritual and won- 
derful beauty of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, though all the 
chemists and astronomers and physiologists in the world should 
say that they could see nothing but paint and canvas in it. And 
you need not abate in the least your belief in God, though in all 
Humboldt’s volumes only twice do you find him named. 

It does not follow, of course, that he is not believed in because 
he is not named. ; 

Side by side with this tendency of science, we find certain 
systems of philosophy reaching similar results. The positivist 
philosophy finds in outward nature nothing but phenomena, 
their co-existences and successions; no cause, no purpose, no 
law ; no force, even, only movement and invariable relations of 
sequence. Further, it finds in humanity nothing above human- 
ity, or that looks beyond it. Its Supreme Being is only the 
aggregate of the race. Theology, to it, is a superannuated no- 
tion. “The gods, and God, extinguished, humanity remains.” 
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Another philosophy, of which Mr. Herbert Spencer is the best 
known advocate, while declaring that we must believe God to 
be, denies to us any access to him, any knowledge of what he 
is; pronouncing it to be “alike our highest wisdom and our 
highest duty to regard that through which all things exist as 
the Unknowable.” 

I speak for our knowledge of God; for our ability, not only 
to know that he is, but in some true measure to know what he 
is. Not by our senses, not by our understanding, do we know 
him, for they are inadequate to find hime; but by faculties as 
native, as trustworthy, and leading to results as certain. 

The senses and the understanding can, indeed, find in their 
sphere of outward natyre only facts and their sequence. The 
idea of Cause is given by the mind alone. The ideas of Force, 
of Purpose, of Will, are given by the mind. So are the ideas of 
Unity, of the Absolute, the Eternal, the Infinite. All these 
ideas originate in the human soul: they are not sensations, nor 
deductions of the understanding, but intuitive suggestions of the 
spirit. 

Again: outward nature gives us the actual; and the naturalist 
finds an immense and most interesting field of research in find- 
ing out what is and just what is. To that lies his fidelity; and 
to that all must be Subjected. But the ideal, the haunting ideal . 
of a better than is, —of a Perfect, — whence is that? From the 
mind itself. From that creative imagination which is one of 
man’s chief spiritual endowments, a native faculty of his soul. 
The artist’s vision and the poet’s imagery, the inventor’s dream, 
the reformer’s plan, humanity’s heaven, beyond earth or upon 
earth, — what are these all but the assertion of a necessity in 
man’s nature that will not let him rest in what is, or in its repe- 
tition? What are they but strivings after, not what is, but what 
might be and ought to be? Yes: what is this mysterious sense 
of what we call beauty, the thrill and sweet delight of our rec- 
ognition of something assuredly quite different from the sense’s 
perception of forms and colors, or the understanding’s explana- 
tion of material structure, — what is it but a spiritual perception, 
which we can only feel and namie, but cannot explain ? 

Further yet: there is a grander thrill, a nobler joy, which 
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kindles us in the contemplation of a deed of moral nobleness: 
the glow with which we witness or read ,of moral heroism, of 
self-sacrifice to another’s good, of martyrdom to truth, of devo- 
tion to duty. This moral sentiment, which confronts with its 
royal assertion of right all the allurements of pleasure and com- 
fort and applause, all the calculations of prudence and all the 
plausibilities of policy, and embraces pain, solitude, struggle, 
and death in the strength of its own supreme necessity and 
worth,— what is it but a primal element of the soul, utterly 
beyond the perceptiofi of the sense or the estimates of the prac- 
tical understanding? For is it not plain that any mere calcula- 
tions of: self-interest, however enlightened, or any forecasting of 
results of happiness to one’s self or others, is still, in quality, an 
utterly different thing from the idea of right? Self-interest we 
may waive, and happiness forego; but this sense of sacred obli- 
gation, of the ought, which makes duty the sublime thing it is, 
we canfot set aside without the sense of violating a law higher 
than ourselves. 

Again: there is a very powerful sentiment in our nature, that 
of benevolence, unselfish love,—a very different thing from 
physical or passionate love. Its very essence is self-forgetful- 
ness, disinterestedness. And, springing from no aim of self- 
gratification, it seeks as its end no mere gratification or indul- 
gence of others, but their best good. As powerful an impulse 
as duty, and more genial and tender, it floods the world with 
good-will. The results we may see with our eyes and calculate 
with our understanding ; but the love itself springs from no cal- 
culations,“ passeth understanding,” and is only spiritually dis- 
cerned, 

Once more: there. is an idea of holiness and sanctity which 
is different from all which I have named, though it may asso- 
ciate itself with them all. And attached to this is the senti- 
ment of reverence, one of the noblest emotions of our nature, 
a humility that in itself exalts; which, whoso is wanting in, 
wants one crowning grace of his manhood. 

Lastly: there is in us a sentiment of wonder and of awe, 
aroused by the sublime, by the’ mysterious and the inexplica- 
ble. a 
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These great ideas of cause and power; of the Absolute, the 
Infinite, the Perfect; these great sentiments of love, right, 
beauty, sanctity, awe,—all belong to the spiritual nature of 
man; and the capacity for them constitutes him a spiritual 
being. The characteristic of all of them is that they are pri- 
mal, intuitive, spontaneous. They are not inferences, but per- 
ceptions. They cannot be analyzed ; for they are not results of 
any aggregation of details, but are primitive and simple. They 
do not come in at the end of any argument of the logical fac 
ulty. They are not deductions, but postulates. The truths 
they reveal are truths of the spiritual reason, not of the prac- 
tical understanding. And they have this characteristic, that 
they are self-evident. By which I do not mean that every 
human being recognizes them consciously ; but that if they are 
seen at all they are seen by their own light,—are their own 
proof. They are native and original to the spiritual constitu- 
tion of man, and under certain circumstances spring up invol- 
untarily in his consciousness. 

These ideas all point to and culminate in the idea of God, — 
the highest and sublimest idea of which human reason is capa- 
ble; around which gather all these noblest sentiments I have 
named. This is an idea primitive and spontaneous in the 
human soul. 

The idea of God is the idea of d Unity behind and through 
all the diversities of phenomena; of an Absolute, which is the 
substantial ground of all things changing; of an Infinite, which 
is the source of all things finite; of Essential Cause and Uni- 
versal Creative Force. It is the idea of absolute Reason, per- 
fect Wisdom; of absolute Right, perfect Justice; of absolute 
Good, perfect Love; of the supreme Beauty; of the supreme 
Sanctity, the ineffable Mystery; highest object of reverence 
and awe, of love and trust. 

This idea of God is awakened in the human soul by whatever 
in the natural or the moral world moves us profoundly, — in its 
ruder and lower forms by what inspires terror, as the tempest 
and the earthquake,* or by mere wonder, as in magic or so- 

* When Alexander Humboldt says, describing the terrific scene of the 
Caraccas earthquake, that the church bells began to toll, but it was no 
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called miracle ; in its purer-forms by the vision of order, gran- 
deur, beauty, truth, righteousness, holiness, love. 

But thus far I have only shown the existence of certain ideas 
in the human soul. How do we know that there is any Reality 
out of ourselves corresponding to these ideas ? 

I answer that we are so constituted that when these ideas 
spring up in our mind there springs up with them necessarily 
tlfe sense of the reality of an object from which they originate 
and which they present. And we call these ideas zutuztions, 
because there is involved in the experience of them this sense 
that they are perceptions of an object upon which -they directly 
look. 

In other words, we know this objective reality of divine 
things through our instinctive faith in the trustworthiness of 
our faculties and their perceptions. 

If we are deceived in this, then we have no means of Anow- 
ing anything whatever ; since all that we know must be known 
through our faculties and through our confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of those faculties. The scientist sets out with this 
postulate, that his powers of observation and comparison, his 
senses: and his understanding, can be relied on. If they can- 
not, no knowledge of the outward world.is possible. This faith 
is involved in all he does. And he takes it without proof, as a 
self-evident certainty. 

Still further: the very existence of an outward world is known 
only by this faith. We think that we see and touch the outward 
world ; and I believe we do. But the metaphysician can easily 
show us that all we are really conscious of is certain impres- 


sions and sensations in ourselves. Nevertheless, we are so con-: 


stituted that with those subjective sensations there springs up, 
involuntarily and necessarily, the sense of a real objective world 
corresponding to them, and from which they proceed. 

And that is just what I said abouf our spiritual perceptions 


human hand, but the hand of God, that sounded them, the statement seems 
to me as unspiritual as it is unscientific. Better were the words of the 
young Goethe, after hearing a sermon upon the earthquake at Lisbon: 


“The preacher might have known that nothing which could happen to a 


mortal body could harm an immortal soul.” 
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and a real spiritual object correspéhding to them, and from 
which they proceed. 

There have been mystics absorbed in the contemplation of 
spiritual things who have denied any real existence of the out- 
ward world, and called it an illusion. There have been men 
acsorbed in the contemplation of outward jghings who have 
denied the existetice of any spiritual world, and declared that 
God, soul, right, beauty, immortality, were but words for fancies 
and illusions. 

But ail sound, practical men believe that they see and touch 
a veritably existing world of matter, and that the faculties by 
which they deal with it in the carrying on of their outward life 
are trustworthy.* And all spirituatly minded men believe in 
the reality corresponding to the ideas of truth, right, and good, 
—to the idea of God as the ground of truth, right, and good, — 
because they instinctively trust in their spiritual faculties. And 
in both cases experience justifies the trust. Not that in either 
we are infallible. Not but that our senses sometimes deceive us, 
and our practical judgments sometimes lead us wrong; but on 
the whole, rightly used, they can be relied upon. Not but that 
our spiritual perceptions sometimes lead astray; but on the 
whole, rightly used, they can be trusted to lead us aright. 

In other words, our native faculties are adequate to their pur- 
pose, and their perceptions are valid; and the more completely 
adequate and valid in proportion as they are developed by 
healthy use in their appropriate direction. 

It ‘is, then, in behalf of our spiritual nature and our spiritual 
faculties that I plead for our knowledge of God as real. Our 
spiritual reason testifies of him; our moral sense declares him ; 
our sacred affections bear witness to him. Imagination makes 
him known in his beauty. Reverence bends before his majesty, 

* Prof. Huxley says, indeed, “ After all, what do we know of this terrible 
‘matter’ except as the name for the unknown hypothetical cause of states of 
our own consciousness?” A scientist may say this in his speculative mo- 
ments. But how long will it be possible for him to go on with his study 
of nature if he really believes that he is dealing, not with actual exist- 
ences, but only with states of his consciousness? He could not do it fora 


day, not for an hour. He must believe in the existence out of his own mind 
of the carbon, the atom, the fibre, the cell, the protoplasm. 
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his mystery, and his sanctity. Thus with consenting voice in 
the heavens of the soul do reason, conscience, and heart declare 
their knowledge of God. And if the human spirit images God 
from itself, it is because it is itself made in his image. 

So, I say, we know God. 

Not, of course, with the same kind of knowledge as that with 
which we know the material world; but with a knowledge as 
sure: not with the same kind of certainty, but with a certainty 
as satisfying. I do not say that we comprehend him, but that 
we truly apprehend him. We know him “in part.” But that 
part is the beginning of a continuous knowledge of him, advan- 
cing with our spiritual growth. 

Of course, if you insist, with a modern school in philosophy, 
upon confining the term “knowledge” to that which is obtained 
by the senses and the scientific understanding, then, indeed, God 
is not “knowable.” And if that strict meaning be agreed upon, 
let its definition be kept in view, and we will seek another word. 
We will say that we apprehend God, perceive God, have access 
to him; that he is revealed to us by faith. But then we must 
understand that faith is a ground of certainty. Paul defines it 
as the evidence’or assurance of things not seen. Goethe calls 
it the “immediateness of divine feeling.” * It is an assurance 
on sufficient, but interior, grounds. 

But I see no reasons why we should noet —at least until these 
definitions be settled — use the word “knowledge” in its ordi- 
nary sense of rational apprehension, and say we know God; 

* This is the passage: “Strictly considered, I can know nothing of God 
but what the very limited horizon of sensible perceptions on this planet 
affords ground for, and that, on all points, is little enough. Hereby, however, 
it is by no means asserted that by this limitation of our observations on out- 
ward nature limits are likewise set to our faith. On the contrary, the case 
may easily be, that, by the immediateness of divine feeling in us, knowledge 
must necessarily appear but a patchwork. There are primary phenomena,” 
he adds, “which in their divine simplicity we ought not to distrust or dis- 
parage by useless inquiries, but leave to reason and to faith. Let us en- 
deavor to press forward courageously from both sides. Where knowledge 
falls short or appears inadequate, we must not contest with faith its rights. 
As soon as we set out from the principle that knowledge and faith are not 


given to destroy each other, but to supply each other’s deficiences, we shall 
come nearer to an accurate and right estimate.” 
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only remembering how it is we know him, by what high fac- 
ulty of the soul. 

But not only do we know God in the sense of knowing that 
he is. 

If that were all that were possible for us, I suppose we should 
be thankful for that. If our belief that we know more be but a 
delusion, we must be willing to let it go, though half our life 
seem to go with it. For it must always, in the end, be best for 
us to know and accept the truth about anything. And we must 
thank the hand that tears even a cherished error from our mind. 
No error can be good for us when we are able to know the truth 
for which it stands, or in the way of which it stands. We can 
always bear the truth. 

But I am persuaded it is no delusion when we have belicved 
that we knew God, not only to be, but to be infinitely wise, 
good, loving, just, beautiful; to be the very essence of wisdom, 
goodness, love, justice, beauty. I am persuaded that it is not a 
delusion when we have felt, in our moments of goodness, love, 
justice, and spiritual beauty, that we were very near to him and 
he to us,—even that he was dwelling in us! Witness the 
glow that flows like warm life-blood about our heart when we 
hear.but the reminiscence of such experience! Witness the 
chill and the desolation and sense of loss with which we hear 
ourselves denied that access to him! Witness that inextin- 
guishable longing of the human soul to- know God, and feel him 
not afar off, testified to in the whole long history of mediators, 
intercessors, revealers, which human need has constructed to 
bridge the chasm and bind itself to God, when its creeds have 
taught him to be remote, inaccessible, or alienated! Only so 
can the heart be satisfied. If he be hidden from us, a Christ is 
made his manifestation. If he be inexorable, a loving Jesus or 
tenderer Mary Mother is made to fill his place. If he be inac- 
cessible to our prayer, the intercession of saints is sought If 
we have no native faculty of knowing him or his will, a book 
revelation is proclaimed. If he be hopelessly far away, hosts 
of disembodied spirits will men seek, to learn their duty and 
find the spiritual guidance they need beyond themselves. His- 
tory tells us that the periods of unbelief in God have been pre- 
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cisely those most infested by superstitions and prodigies and 
incantations. When the true God is taken away, men cling to 
anything that may connect them with the spiritual world. The 
spiritual nature, defrauded of its right, seizes the nearest coun- 
terfeit. Nor can even the companionship of the wise and good 
of earth satisfy that secret aspiration which yearns beyond the 
earth. And, sufficient as the soul is to itself, it yet cannot live 
alone. 

But here some one may. say to me,—and I will here 
meet the objection,—some one may say to me, Almost all 
Christians will tell us that they feel the very same chill and 
sense of Joss and desolation of which we speak when we take 
away from them the “Christ” on whom they lean. Of his near- 
ness they feel the same need and the same persuasion that we 
feel in regard to God; he is their only reliance, and the sweet- 
ness of his presence is their strength and their consolation and 
their peace ; through him alone they have hope of forgiveness, 
access to heaven, and assurance of immortality. Yet we pro- 
nounce their faith an error and a delusion. Why is not the wit- 
ness of their hearts to Christ as trustworthy as the witness of 
ours to God? If they are mistaken, why may not we be? 

I answer that certainly I claim no infallibility, and that. any 
positiveness of statement on my part is only the expression of 
sincere conviction of what I hold true. But I am confident that 
no error has kept any strong or lasting hold upon human minds 
unless.it represented a truth higher than itself. It has been 
that truth, so dimly seen as to be erroneously expressed, to 
which the heart has given its allegiance; and that truth, being 
higher, larger, contains all that was good in the error, and more. 
What the devotee of Christ, of Mary, has prayed to, has clung 
to, was a spiritual power and love higher than — yet akin to— 
themselves: that is, God. And when I bid him give up the 
idol (e¢dolon, image), Christ, it is that he may find the true, 
invisible God whom Christ has imaged to him; that he may find 
him, not through his representative manifestation, but in him- 
self. It‘is he that has been hearing his prayers, —why not 
address them to him? It is he that has answered them, — why 
not hear his voice? Has he, from childhood on, been saying 
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daily his prayer, “Our Father who art in heaven,” and never 
believed that the Father could receive it? every time ended it 
with no mention of intercessor ¢Arough whom it was offered, or 
master as whose disciple he proffered it, and has he never 
believed that it could so reach him? He may have fondly 
thought that he could “see more of heaven reflected in the eye 
of Jesus” than he could elsewhere find. But let him look up, 
and, lo! in his own eye the whole blue heaven is mirrored, and 
he sees face to face. He has clung to the hand of Jesus; if I 
unclasp it, it is that he may touch the Father’s hand, and folded 
in his embrace, and looking into his face, know at last in whom 
he has trusted. For it was he that was with him, and with 
whom he talked, though he knew him not. He was never 
inaccessible to him, never unwilling or unable to hear him, for- 
give him,* redeem him. 

Quite otherwise is it when one would take from me as a delu- 
sion my faith that I can know God, and in some true sense and 
measure know what he is and find him near to me. 7Zhere is no 
higher truth for which I can exchange that faith, and of which 
it was the imperfect and erroneous expression. To give me 
humanity is to give me less. To give me myself, and my ideal 
as the image of my own possibilities, is to give me a lower, not 
ahigher. If it be true, indeed, I will accept it and bear it as 
best I may, as I can bear all losses. But if it be not true,—I 
thank God for the assurance I have that it is not. 

That, when my heart yearns upward for a divine love, and an 
assurance meets it of an answering love, it is really embosomed 
in an unspeakable divine tenderness. That this loving kindness 
and tender mercy of our God is not left merely to be sought for 
and inferred from the multitude of outward blessings, and the 
manifold sources of happiness afforded in surroundings of our 
life ; but is experienced, as we experience the highest human 
love, not through what it does for us, but in its own living pres- 
ence. Not the proofs of love, but the love itself, it is that my 
heart feels in answer to its uplifted longing ; and with it all its 


* By forgiveness we are to understand, not removal of penalty, but heal- 
ing and restoration and assurance that penalty is redemptive. 
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unspeakable comfort, cheer and strength and sweetness and 
peace. bs 

And when, in some hour of doubtful or difficult duty, my 
moral sense, my conscience, has sought to know the right, or to 
be nerved to faithfulness to the right, and, looking beyond itself 
to him, the Infinite Justice and Perfect Righteousness, has found 
itself illumined and invigorated, helped to see clearly and to be 
true, come what might, I do not believe that it was a delusion. 

And when the mind, searching after truth, baffled and strug- 
gling, but pursuing, like one making his way through forest and 
thicket towards the light of mountain summits beyond, has found 
itself suddenly freed into the light of a great truth seen to be 
an everlasting law, and thanks God in its joy for the revelation, 
it has not been mocked in the thought. Light was waiting us 
as we sought the light, and it was from beyond ourselves that it 
came. In such moments we always feel that the truth which is 
freeing and exalting us is not anything of our own creation or 
possession. Our reason has communicated with the depths of 
the Universal Reason, has looked upon the Eternal Truth, and 
received his inspiration and revelation. 

And when, in presence of nature’s majestic beauty or gentler 
loveliness, the imagination is kindled into awe or stilled into 
peace, and we feel a sense of an invisible and supernal beauty, 
a spirit in nature, which makes the scene so sublime, so fair, — 


“The light that never was on land or sea, 
The inspiration and the peet’s dream,” — 


It is not idly that the name of God springs to our lips or our 
thought, — the name and the thought of him “who out of his 
own beauty maketh all things fair.” 

But this is not only our individual experience, which might be 
an idiosyncrasy, which, if it were peculiar to ourselves, we might 
suspect to be unreal. Those to whom we speak of it say, So I 
have felt, so I have thought. Multitudes upon multitudes of 
witnesses, from far-off times and distant regions, add their tes- 
timony. It is well-nigh universal. Saint and reformer and 
prophet and philosopher and martyr and poet and artist, and 
men of genius in all times, have declared that a power beyond 
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themselves moved them, and spoke or worked through them. 
And humbler men, in quiet, homely ways, have testified to the 
visits of the Spirit in their heart. 

And in all times men who have not claimed this as their own 
experience, or deemed it possible for themselves, have yet be- 
lieved it true that others, as prophets, were inspired of God. 

Can it be that all this belief, all this assurance, springing up 
in the minds of men of such different race and culture, in so 
remote and separated times, could be without foundation? No 
doubt men have often made mistakes about their own and oth- 
ers’ inspiration ; but all of this cannot be a mistake, all a delu- 
sion. There was some ground for their errors. For, as I can- 
not believe that if there were no God (whatever mistaken 
notions men may have had about him) men could by any pos- 
sibility have almost universally conceived of him, so if he were 
not accessible to man, and if man were not accessible to him, I 
do not see that the idea of his presence, communion, inspira- 
tion, indwelling, could ever have sprung up in so many minds, 


‘or in any mind. I admit the abundant false notions about God, 


and about his relations to us, in past ages and in our own, in 
heathendom and in Christendom, gross and crude and wicked 
and foolish conceptions. But I summon even these to witness 
on my side; to testify to the reality of the ground idea of God 
and his communion with us; that ground idea and central truth 
which they so poorly expressed, but which, with all their gross- 
ness or folly, they could not extinguish, and without which they 
could not have existed. 

If we call this contact with God inspiration, and its results 
revelation, it has been customary to regard it as confined to a 
few persons especially selected by the divine volition as the 


_ channel of illumination and communication, and supernaturally 


(that is, miraculously and not under any constant law of the 
spirit) endowed or possessed. The speech, or reported speech, 
of these men is counted the speech or word of God. As such, 
it is declared to be infallible, or virtually so; the divine rule of 
faith and practice; not to be questioned, not to be judged; 
authoritative, without appeal. If any man will know the truth 
or the will of God, there it is recorded ;-let him read and obey. 
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The objections to this theory are obvious from any spiritual 
point of view. The Theist declares inspiration and revelation to 
be the action of a constant force under a constant law; that is, 
under fixed conditions (as all forces must be in an orderly or 
God-governed universe). The difference between the spiritual 
mind and the external mind is one of kind. But the difference 
between a praphet and any spiritually minded man is only one 
of degree, depending entirely upon the degree in which the con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. But the germs of spiritual-minded- 
ness are in every human soul, however undeveloped, else no 
inspired teacher could convey a spiritual truth to it. Try. to 
convey what sight is to a blind man and ‘you will see that this 
is true. The responses which reason, heart, or conscience 
make to the prophet’s ‘word are but the springing to life of 
the inborn germ. They are the opening of an eye whose nerve 
is made for sight. How native to us always seems a new truth! 
There is no need to call the extraordinary gift superhuman or 
miraculous. There is no more familiar fact in the world than 
this of extraordinary men, — men of genius we call them: men 
so happily constituted, and so faithful to their gift, that their 
faculties play with unobstructed freedom in some special direc- 
tion, so that in poetry or science or art they transcend not only 
their age. You cannot compute the time and culture that would 
be needed to bring the average mind, or average imagination, up 
to them, even to the full comprehension and enjoyment of them. 
Yet we do not think there is anything superhuman or miracu- 
lous about them. They have only in supreme degree qualities 
which all men have in lower degree, at least in possibility. Is 
there any reason why it should be otherwise in the sphere of 
religion? Spiritual superiority, spiritual supremacy even, if that 


could be established,—do these any more implicate a super- | 


human and a miraculous? In view of this, nothing, it seems to 
me, can be more futile and irrelevant than the question so often 
triumphantly asked, If Jesus was but a man, how is it that none 
equal to him has since appeared ? 

But, in truth, I hesitate to speak of him; because I wish to 
say only the exact truth. But what means have we of knowing 
the exact truth about him? What can we know of him except 
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that he must have been a man, and that he was the centre of a 
vast religious movement which envelopes us; a movement, 
however, which by no means originated with him, and which 
came to include in its complex progress many powerful influ- 
ences beside his. I do not now insist upon the uncertainties 
which modern criticism has thrown abéut the authorship and 
contents of the Gospels. I do not dwell upon the elements of 
myth, Messianic conception, and doctrinal tendency, which have 
been shown to be contained in them. I speak only of what is 
admitted by all. We have not a single written word of his. 
Nay, we have but three or four words that profess to be re- 
ported as he spoke them.* What we have are confessedly 
fragmentary reports of his words written down from memory 
and tradition many years after the events, and in a language 
different from that in which he spoke. Even the original 
reports we have not; only later copies of them, differing among 
themselves. Finally, the immense majority of Christians have 
access only to a translation of these copies. So that we stand 
at three or four removes from those words of Jesus, which are 
declared to be the supremely authoritative words of life. Is it 
strange that a Theist should hesitate in according them that 
authority as his words; seeing no ground whatever for believ- 
ing that they have been miraculously preserved from the natu- 
ral effects of this multiplied tradition? Is it strange that he 
should think it easier to know what is true than whether Jesus 
really said it ; to know what is right than whether Jesus did it ; 
and should accord to any words attributed to him only the value 
which his Own mind, heart, conscience, can find in them? And 
this in no spirit of rejection, still less of defiance, but simply in 
fidelity to the truth. Is it strange, in short, that when he is 
bidden to come to Jesus he should answer, Jesus is no longer 
here ; I could only go to some imagination of him —to his por- 
trait, as Francis Newman says? But God zs here. To him 
will I go. He has the word of life for me. And that word 


* Such, for instance, as ¢a/itha cumi, in the account of the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus; where, by the way, though he is represented as saying 
distinctly, “She is not dead,” yet the whole Christian church asserts that 
she was dead and was miraculously brought back to life. 
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abideth forever. Then, for the time-honored and time-worn 
watchword, “Christ and him crucified,” I would substitute, God 
and him infinitely near. 

“For he is not far from any one of us,” said Paul. “God 
dwelleth in us,” wrote the Augustan poet, Manilius, and the 
Christian John. “Not even our own thoughts are so nigh,* 
said the German mystic, Tauler. “Nearer to our souls than 
our own bodies are,” wrote William Law. 

When we remember that he is spirit and that we are spirits, 
we comprehend how that can be. By our spiritual nature we 
have access to him, and he to us. That is the mediator and 
revealer, the God-in-man: for in the highest action of our spirits 
we cannot distinguish between the human and the divine. In 
those exalted and mysterious moments we and our Father are 
one, as the mingling waters when the ocean floods the river 
with its rising tide. 

There are two ways by which this access of our souls to God 
and this responsive inflowing are accomplished, of which I shall 
briefly speak. 

The first is prayer. 

It may or may not be spoken in words. The prayers spoken 
in words are, we all know how often, an offense to the spiritual 
sense, such utterance of hardened formulas, of petrified phrases, 
such mummies of piety, dead so long ago. So irrational, so 
impious, save for some good intention; we wonder that God can 
have patience with them and does not cry out from the skies, 
“Be still; and know that Iam God.” But I do not think that 
he hears them. Those rattling words cannot pierce to the 
realm of spirit where he is. But, again, a spoken prayer, our 
own or another’s, may be such an outgoing of the spirit that it 
shall quicken the slumbering heart and lift up the fainting 
thought and wing our affections into the heaven behind the 
veil. But the essence of prayer is aspiration, the yearning and 
seeking and desire of the soul. Then it matters not what 
words, — all words of prayer are symbols ; they are forms of 
feeling, not of criticism; not the mathematician’s exactness, 
but the poet’s freedom, belongs to them. And the highest 
result and reward of the conscious prayer is the unconscious, 
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the perpetual frame of trust and reverent humility before God, 
which is the prayer without ceasing. We err if we think prayer 
to be alone or chiefly petition: the asking for this and that. It 
is the cry of the spirit for help in time of need; but chiefly it 
is the heart settling itself to rest in the divine sympathy. It is 
the conscience bathing itself in the divine righteousness. It 
is the will nerving itself by contact with the divine energy. 
It is meditation and contemplation and communion. It is the 
spontaneous outburst of joy. It is.said of Theists that they do 
not pray. Very likely they do not make so many prayers. One 
of their own number, I think, expressed her regret that it was 
so: and a Liberal Christian added the comment, “ Ah, if theism 
would but pray, and sq become a religion!” But the orthodox 
Christian makes the same charge against the liberal, pointing 
to infrequent family prayers, prayer meetings, and the like. 
Yet the orthodox Protestant need not boast: the Roman Cath- 
olic prays more times than he; has his church open every hour 
of every day for the devout; prays to the Virgin and a multitude 
of saints, as well as to God and Christ. Do you remember what 
Luther’s wife, Catharine, said, “ How is it, Martin, that when we 
were Catholics we prayed so often, and now so seldom ?” 

Let us remember that many prayers may not be much prayer. 
There is a measure of quality as well as quantity. Surely there 
can be nothing in the faith in God, and him infinitely near, that 
can hinder prayer, in the spiritual sense. But the Theist’s 
prayers must be different from another’s. He will not ask God 
to give him the things he should get for himself, nor to do for 
him what he ought to do for himself, or to do for the world what 
it is men’s work to do for it. But he may ask for help to see 
his duty and do it faithfully to himself and others: and the calm 
thought of the serenity of Infinite Wisdom and the breadth and 
depth of Infinite Love and the steadfastness of the Infinite Will 
to good may clear his mind to see, and quicken his heart to feel, 
and his will to do. And for answer to prayer this powerful influ- 
ence of having touched the Infinite will satisfy him. He will not 
expect God to occupy himself in an individual and special manner 
with him. The individuality and the specialty are on the human 


side. When I go out under the open sky in one of these clear, 
2 
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radiant days, and breathe in the invigorating air, I do not wish 
that the air should be seeking me. It zs searching me through 
and through. I joy in the sunshine, but I do not wish it to be 
selecting me to direct its warmth upon. Enough that I bathe 
in the light, the air, the warmth, and am filled by them as .they 
are bountifully spread for me as for all. So is it with the truth, 
the love, the strength, the peace of God. They are for me 
because they are for all. i 

I do not think that God gives us things in answer to our 
prayer. To true prayer he gives somewhat of himself, which 
enables us to get the things, or to do without them. 

If we are inspired by God when we seek him, it is that we 
inspire him, breathe him into our spirits. Few men, the physi- 
ologist will tell us, breathe full breaths of the vital air. How 
few souls breathe full breaths of the Divine Spirit! 

The second access to God is through obedience, — the doing 
his will. Of this, too, I might say that it is rather his access to 
us. And I must say, in brief, that whenever we are putting 
forth our wills in the direction of his will,—-that is, in doing 
right and doing good,—then his will with its divine energy 
re-enforces ours and acts through us. It does so, whether we 
are conscious of it or not; just as surely as, if you direct your 
telescopic tube in the line of a star’s light, that light penetrates 
it; just as surely as, if you suspend a piece of iron in the line 
of the magnetic currents, it becomes a magnet; just as surely 
as, if you build a wall upright, the force of gravity holds it firm. 
And remember that God’s will is not a single volition or series 
of volitions, but a constant force, a perpetual, unbroken energy 
of good, everywhere pressing for entrance through human wills 
to sustain, redeem, and perfect the creation. 

There is a notion prevalent among mystics in former ages and 
revived in a certain shape in our own time; I mean the notion 
that inspiration is best obtained through passivity of our own 
minds and wills. Not into the vacated mind and heart does 
God come, or any high spirit; but into the active mind and 
heart. Even our meditation must be a contemplation, not an 
idle reverie. Not the crucifixion of our will does he ask, as 
devotees have taught, but the active consecration of our will. 
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God must need a strong will to work his purposes, not a broken 
one. It must bea will, indeed, turned away from all self-indul- 
gence and every form of self-seeking. But when, endeavoring 
to do God’s will, we are most self-forgetfully absorbed in that 
work, and most filled with him, then we are most ourselves ; 
our obedience is our perfect freedom. Tennyson has so well 
expressed it in the familiar lines, — 


“Our wills ave ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them 7hine.” 


For to man as a spiritual being is given the privilege of con- 
scious voluntary obedience to the divine law, found to be also 
the law of his own being. This privilege he owes to the free- 
dom of a will separate from God, though not separat-ed from 
him: a freedom of whose reality we are conscious, while we are 
equally comscious of its limitations. 

The material Pantheist may lose God in nature; the mystical 
Pantheist may lose man and nature in God; the Theist finds 
God in man and in nature, and beyond them. 

For when a man has thus found God in himself—in his own 
spirit and through his own spirit, and in true and holy men — 
he may go out into nature, and he will find it full of his pres- 
ence, his power; though he would never find that presence in 
outward nature till it had first been found in human nature. 
He will find God not superintending the world from afar, but 
moving it from within, close to every atom, in all its forces, 
which will be seen to be but forms of the one universal cosmic 
force, which he is. The majestic, all-encompassing, all-pene- 
trating sweep of that force is his creative will in nature; his will, 
not, as I said, a series of separate volitions, but an immanent 
energy. Its tides flood every cranny of the universe. God zs 
in the sky and the sea; in the constellations and the grain of 
sand. He is in the sunshine and the tempest; in the blossom- - 
ing clover and the falling rain. Wherever is power he is. 
_ Wherever is beauty he is. Wherever is life he is. Wherever is 
beneficence-he is. What is hard and maleficent in nature is 
only so much as is not yet completely created, and filled with 
his purpose of love. ’ 
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But it is only as cosmic force, of life, order, unity, and beauty, 

that we find God revealed in the outward world. In the soul of 
man alone, he is revealed in his grander moral aspects. There 
alone he is revealed as person. For he is revealed as thought 
and purpose, as love and righteousness ; and these are qualities 
of person and not of thing. So, though conceiving of God as 
the infinite, all-pervading spirit in the world of matter and of 
mind, we still say he, not 27. 
, Of the presence of God as providence in human affairs, I 
have left myself little space to speak. The Theist finds this 
presence in continuous order, and not in interrupting miracle ; 
in perfect law, not in supplementing interference. This provi- 
dence is, to him, not special intervention, nor yet mere general 
superintendence, but perpetual and universal saving presence. 
He discovers a law of progress and evolution leading on toward 
perfection for the individual and the race. All humaa freedom, 
though real within its limits, is held within the control of this 
supreme will of good. We may not be able, in human events, 
to distinguish between God’s will and the sum or resultant of 
human wills. But we know that the human wills that have 
aimed at justice and good have been workers for God. In the 
late struggles of our country’s new birth we have been led to 
see most impressively a will of justice above human wills, which 
yet acted through them; the working of divine forces which 
included the human. In these years of intense experience how 
many souls have met God face to face, and known him as never 
before in the inspirations of duty and in the revelations of self- 
sacrifice for ideas. I see that a movement is making among 
some well-meaning but narrow-minded persons to get inserted 
into the national constitution a formal recognition of God. But 
in, the amendments which insert justice into that constitution 
God is put into it far more truly than if his name alone were 
blazoned on its every page. , 


Thus I have tried to speak of our knowledge of God. 
That knowledge I have tried to show is not a perception of the 
senses, but a vision of the soul; not a deduction of the under- 
standing, but a conviction of the feason. Not the astronomer 
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or the physiologist speaks with authority here, but the saint. 
We gladly accept every illustration of the divine methods which 
physical science offers ; but the primal proof of divine being is 
within. We willingly modify our modes of speaking about God, 
and his ways in nature, in conformity with every new discovery 
of fact or law; but we do not yield to physical science what that 
science never gave — the central idea of God. And the philos- 
ophy which does not accept the experience of the saintly soul, 
the intuitions of piety, and the inner facts of the religious senti- 
ment, does not cover the whole ground. It may prevail fora 
while, and do a good work in disabusing men’s minds of super- 
Stitions ; but it will not keep a lasting place. 

On a theme so high all words must be little more than sug- 
gestions. Not analysis, but living experience, is the key. 
Enough if I have touched some spring in our common spiritual 
experience which may have opened to any more clearly the 
grounds of faith in that truth of truths without which life, 
though full of good, would yet be shorn of its finest glory — the 
illumination of the divine presence. 

Enveloped in that presence we move; quickened by that we 
live ; invigorated by that we work ; embosomed in that we rest. 
Ourselves “from God we cannot free” — always so near to us é 
that we are never lonely or unprotected ; never so close to us 
that we are stifled or hindered. As the light, the air, the 
electric forces, press close round our bodies, and enter in to 
mingle with them, yet with no sense of constraint but only of 
invigoration and freedom’; so God —the Spirit — close enfolds 
and stirs within our soul, life of our life, spirit of our spirit, life 
and spirit of the universe. 

For as the light and air and electric forces, though enfolding 
and dwelling in us, come from far above us and reach far beyond 
us ; so he, the infinite Spirit, while encompassing us, and dwell- 
ing in us, yet far transcends us. No human soul, if it lives, is 
altogether without him: no human soul is large enough to con- 
tain or fully express him, for all are contained in him. 

Have you sought after God, searching for him through the vast- © 
ness of visible space, or amid the perplexities of human existence 
or by the analysis of the understanding, and has your mind com 
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back baffled and disheartened? Lo, in the snowflake or the spring 
flower at your feet he awaited you; in every law of nature you 
were trusting him; in every noblest thought of your mind, in 
every sacred feeling of your heart, in every high ideal of your 
imagination, in every pure enthusiasm for beauty and for good- 
ness, in every sacrifice of visible to invisible, of outward comfort 
to inward principle, in every simple doing of duty, in every 
familiar act and service of unselfish love, —he was revealing 
himself. Not only in the twilight musing, but in the plain day- 
light of daily work faithfully performed, he has been with you. 
In every victory of good over evil you have met him. In every 
just and holy man or woman who has touched your life to higher 
issues you have seen him. You have talked with him in the 
way and broken bread with him at the table. Your words may 
fail, if you would speak of him; but your soul cannot fail to 
acknowledge him. 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
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EAR God, in thee alone I find 
Father and Mother, love combined ; 
Nor need some one to go between, 
My faults to plead, my sins to screen: 
Secure in'thine unchanging love, 
My comfort here —~ my hope above. 
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THE STATE OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND-+* 


HERE was a time when the Hindoos stood foremost 

among the civilized nations of the globe. When the 
English, the Germans, the French, had as yet no existence, — 
when the countries which they inhabit at present, teeming as 
they now are with every convenience and luxury of civilized 
life, and presenting as they co the highest beauties of nature, 
and the sublimest creations of art, were yet the abodes of bar- 
barians, who roamed amid tangled woods or barren rocks, who 
claimed no better shelter from the inclement hostility of the 
skies than a wretched hovel ora spreading tree, and who pos-. 
sessed no surer means of protection against the desperate fury 
of beasts of prey, engaged with them in the same violent 
struggle for existence, than a spear or an arrow tipped with 
flint, — there was an oasis of peace and plenty in the far east, 
where man had long forgotten the severities of aboriginal life ; 


* To the Editor of The Radical: 1 send you a lecture recently delivered 
in London by a brilliant young Hindoo, A. Jayram, “ Row,” or Prince, who 
has been Professor in the College at Bellary, in India, and is now instructor 
of the Maharajah of Mysore. No doubt the views advanced will be discor- 
dant with those of the majority of your readers ; but these will be interested 
to know the direction which the Indian mind is taking under Western influ- 
ence. It may also open the eyes of some who fancy that the missionaries 
sent to India have only a number of ignorant idolaters to deal with. So fast 
as England educates India it is discovered that the youth who has been 
trained to believe in thirty million gods rarely in the end believes in one: 
in no case has he been found willing to compromise on three. I cannot 
believe that any one who reads this lecture will imagine that there is a sin- 
gle missionary in India competent to deal with the points it so powerfully 
makes against the Animism that underlies the Christian religion. A. Jayram 
delivered his lecture in South Place Chapel to a large and interested audi- 
ence, among which were a considerable number of educated Hindoos, all of 
whom affirmed, in conversation, their agreement with the lecture, and their 
belief that it represented educated opinion in their country. Though it 
does not express the opinion of my Chapel, we were all profoundly inter- 
ested in the lecture, and believe that its siguficance cannot be too widely 
recognized. Moncure D. Conway. 
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where the dangers of the desert and the furies of famine had 
long given place to the amenities and advantages of social life ; 
where long lines of kings had ruled over happy millions ; where 
knowledge had shone steady and bright for centuries when all 
around the world was plunged in darkness and ignorance; 
where science had predicted the motions of the stars and ana- 
lyzed the essense of existence; where art had chiseled forms of 
ethereal beauty or painted scenes in colors of Rembrantian 
glow and life. 

This was the land of Hindostan: once the land of the poet 
and the philosopher, and still ¢#e land of the Brahmin. 

If we now inquire who formed the centre of this prehistoric — 
I had almost said antediluvian — civilization, we shall find that 
this people belonged to the great Indo-European branch of 
the human race; that they had emigrated from some place in 
western Asia, and settled themselves, long before the dawn of 
history, on the fruitful banks of the Ganges. They called them- 
selves Aryans; and though at first unquestionably military, 
soon exchanged this character for that of the sacerdotal ; con- 
tent to rule in the supremacy of the intellect, where that of 
mere physical force might safely be left to rest with the less 
advanced classes of the community. By this wise division of 
labor, so to speak, not only were they enabled to consolidate 
their very conquests into a strong and stable empire, but found 
themselves in a position to rear a system of civilization, unique 
in its social and religious organization, and unexampled in the 
history of nations, alike for the length of its duration and the © 
force of cohesion between its various elements. 

To my mind, I confess, nothing can afford a higher proof of 
the wisdom of our ancestral sages than that we, their descend- 
ants, after thousands of years, through every form and degree 
of adverse forces brought to bear upon our social equilibrium, 
still maintain it in its pristine strength — that we preserve our 
nationality to this day intact and entire — when in other lands 
empires have waxed and waned, nations have risen and fallen, 
like the fluttering insects of a summer day. If any additional 
conditions were requisite to establish their claim to superiority, 
they would be supplied in abundance by the sublime works on 
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poetry, philosophy, and science which they have left behind 
them for the edification and instruction of posterity. 

Not to stop, however, to inquire in what respects they surpass 
the literatures of other nations, or how far they satisfy the 
requirements of even modern scientific speculation, it will suf- 
fice for our purpose if we ascertain the characteristics of the 
Hindoo intellect—so far, at least, as these monuments can 
afford us data to judge by. * To this end, the systems of philos- 
ophy and science that have been left us are invaluable. That 
they are distinguished by the highest vigor and stretch of 
thought that the human mind is capable of is now admitted 
by every one conversant with them. European scholars them- 
selves are not behind us in their admiration. In fact, the more 
profound their scholarship, the more unbounded is their tribute 
of respect. But what strikes the inquirer most forcibly is the 
peculiar consistency, consecutiveness, and strict logical develop- 
ment displayed in these writings, Even the most extravagant 
and untenable speculations turn out, on closer inspection, to be 
but the strict logical outcome of some assumption, previously 
fixed upon as the basis of the whole subsequent ratiocination. 
So that, as a general rule, if ever you find a fault in Hindoo phi- 
losophy, the fault lies invariably in the premises — never in its 
‘logic. The Hindoo philosopher would even tolerate false as- 
sumptions ; but it goes against his grain to put up with incon- 
sequential or inconsistent deductions therefrom. 

I have said our ancestors have left us works that any nation 
might be proud of. But are these the only remnants of their 
influence? Is there nothing else to remind the world of what it 
owes to them? Yes: it is not only their works that are 
extant, but also their descendants, who have inherited their 
powers of mind, that challenge yet the respect of mankind. 
If the Hindoos—the Brahmins—of more modern times 
have not distinguished themselves by original contributions 
to science, it was not because the power was wanting, not 
because they have “fallen on evil days and evil tongues.” All 
the force of their intellect has long been required to main- 
tain their position against a series of adverse circumstances, 
which incessantly threatened their total extinction. It gives 
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one no mean idea of that force when he recollects that, even in 
the most unfavorable times, the Brahmin never lost his ground. 
His influence in his country was never perceptibly weakened for 
any length of time. Even under the deadly bigotry of the 
Mohammedan, when the Mohammedan was the lord of India, 
and Mohammedanism its law-giver, the Brahmin was still strong 
enough to assert his own superiority. If the Moslem governed 
India, not unfrequently 4e governed the Moslem. fe filled the 
highest posts. fe ruled the movements of their armies. He 
regulated the internal economy of their governments. How- 
ever low his adverse fates strove to sink him, he always rose 
superior to their malignity. 

What the state of India would have been by this time under 
more auspicious circumstances, — what further contributions to 
science and philosophy might have been made if the Brahmin 
had enjoyed his own native governments and been left to work 
in peace and quiet, it would now be useless to speculate. Suf- 
fice it for us to recognize the fact that the intellect, which thou- 
sands of years ago gave mankind the systems of Nyaza and 
Vedanta philosophy in the speculative, the Surya and Chancha 
Ganitams in the practical exercise of its qualities, lives yet in 
full force in the present race of Hindoos. It wants only the 
quickening, or rather the directive, impulse of favoring opportu- 
nity to expand itself once more with its characteristic energy. 

With these facts before you, it may not be uninteresting to 
you to know what the educated Hindoos of the present day 
think of the state of scientific speculation in England. I mean, 
of course, those among us who have received a liberal educa- 
tion in English and have come more or less intimately in con- 
tact with the forms of modern European thought. I shall avail 
myself of this opportunity, therefore, to give you an idea of the 
state of opinion among my educated countrymen, so far as I 
may be allowed to have had opportunities of arriving at a cor- 
rect estimate of it. 

The first thing, then, that I, should call your attention to, is 
the amazement, bordering almost on incredulity, with which 
the Hindoo contemplates the superstitions and prejudices that 
reign still rampant in this country, —not among the ignorant 
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simply, nor among the so-called educated Englishmen alone, 
whose scraps of Greek and Latin lore, with scattered recollec- 
tions of dead forms of scholasticism, serve only to render them 
mere pedants or walking intellectual mummies, but even among 
those who are not unacquainted with the results of modern 
science. Nay, scientists themselves are not unfrequently found 
subject to their pernicious influence. It is true, through the 
combined influence of an increasing knowledge of nature and an 
increasing liberty of thought, most of the grossest superstitions 
incident to infant inhumanity have gradually died out, one by 
one; at least, they have ceased to influence the beliefs and 
actions of the average intellect of the nineteenth century. But 
those that continue still to leaven the current of even educated 
thought in our day have not a tittle of better foundation in 
truth or reason. Their strength is only the strength of the pre- 
judices connected with them. If these superstitions were con- 
fined in the range of their influence to simply the beliefs of 
men, and had not the evil hold they have on their actions, they 
might be ignored with comparative safety. As it is, they not 
only cloud our reason, compelling it to see everything through 
a false medium, but are actually obstructing our vision from the 
view of that portion of truth which concerns our happiness 
most. 

Now, of these, there is none which has wound itself more 
intimately with the very fibres of our emotional nature than the 
one which attaches a peculiar importance and mystery to human 
destiny: the idea, namely, that man in his mental organization 
is peculiarly distinct from all other creation ; that he possesses. 
something in him which has no analogue elsewhere in nature ; 
that, in short, he bears in him an immortal soul, which in its 
essential purity is completely unconditioned and uninfluenced 
by matter. Whatever may be the right explanation of the gen- 
esis of this strange fallacy, nobody can deny that it has exer- 
cised a most unhappy influence upon the course of human 
thought and progress. Even in our day it is still turning away 
many an ardent inquirer from the right path of inductive inves- 
tigation respecting its phenomena, since it engenders the delu- 
sion that they are ultimate mysteries incapable of solution. 
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The contemptible systems of what are called mental and meta- 
physical philosophy that still reign in your colleges and univer- 
sities are a sufficient proof of what we have to expect from 
beliefs like these. Even a rational view of history and sociology 
in general was for a long time rendered impossible by this pre- 
vailing superstition. To the same source is to be attributed 
the extreme ignorance that you find, even in educated men, in 
respect of the modes of production or combination of the sim- 
plest facts connected with our psychological existence. As to 
any correct apprehension of the true principles regulating the 
essential dependence and causal interactions between mental 
and material phenomena, the thing must continue to be impos- 
sible, as it has been hitherto, so long as scientific men them- 
selves are under the delusion that the methods of inductive 
investigation they employ in other departments are inapplica- 

ble in this, since, er Aypothes?, mind is spiritual and transcends 
‘all conditions of matter. Though it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how any one looking on the universe around him in the 
pure light of reason should ever fall into such mistakes, it is 
not the less certain that they exist in full force even in quarters 
where one would naturally expect them least. _ 

Taking, however, the question on its own merits, it must be 
evident to every rational being, if he would only bring reflec- 
tion to bear upon it, that if our reason alone were consulted, and 
not our prepossessions and prejudices, —if the same rigorous’ 
modes of*reasoning and the same precision of. language, by 
means of which we discover and describe the laws of phenom- 
ena in every other department of nature, were carried consist- 
ently and unflinchingly into the domain of mind, — there would 
be little doubt left in any one, however prejudiced, either as to 
its real nature or the terms to be employed in the expression of © 
its relations. to other physical phenomena. But unfortunately 
for the interests of truth and the real welfare of mankind, not 
only is this not done, —not only is consistency, reason, precis- 
ion of language, each and all, thrown completely overboard 
when this province is entered upon, — but there are invented 
for the nonce a host of terms, either unmeaning or self-contra- 
dictory, and axioms of reasoning and postulates of procedure, 
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which will not be tolerated for a second in any other depart- 
ment of inquiry even by those who so strangely countenanced 
them in this. Reason is a perfect unity. Its principles are as 
constant as the laws of the universe around us. Rather they 
are translations of the highest -uniformities of collocation and 
sequence in external phenomena into the language of nervous 
energy, in its responsive vibrations to the general harmonies of 
the universe.‘ Madness is the absence of this sympathetic 
response. Bad reasoning is movement partially out of tune. 

But however this may be, there is no escaping the admission 
that there cannot be two kinds of reasoning. This would be 
possible only if nature were a double-headed monster and all its 
laws uncertain and inconstant. This, however, cannot be — at 
least, has never been.‘ So that there is only one alternative 
possible: either the kind of reasoning employed. in theology 
ought to be carried to the explanation of other phenomena and 
the overthrow at once of what aré believed to be the solid 
inductions and deductions of science; or the rigorous method 
of procedure adopted by the latter should be applied unflinch- 
ingly to the abolition, as fast as may be, of all abortive notions 
connected with the former. The first is a course which even 
theologians themselves dare not openly recommend without 
risking the little influence they yet exercise ; while to avoid the 
latter, which would be simply destructive to their cause, they 
must place their hobbies, as they sometimes have done, beyond 
the pale of reason altogether. But even this extreme measure 
will not serve them long. Let but faith be once for all divorced 
from reason, it will die a natural death soon enough without 
external violence. 

Meanwhile, in the way of anticipating the final consummation, 
let us here advert to a few of the main considerations which 
have already led most thoughtful men to abandon the belief here 
contested. First, then, as respects the spirituality or independ- 
ent existence of the soul. On what foundation is this supposi- 
tion based? So far as our knowledge of its positive manifesta- 
tions goes, all appearances are dead against such an hypothesis. 
The series of phenomena, which in their concrete entirety we 
denominate the soul or mind, is never seen independently of the 
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body. They are as indissolubly connected with it as any other 
class of manifestations peculiar to it,—such as contractility, 
heat, chemical rearrangements, &c. Further, they are seen 
to be connected more ‘intimately with one particular part of its 
structure, — the nervous system ; ‘more especially with that part 
of it which we call the brain. Now this relation is exactly of 
the same description as that which obtains between muscle and 
contractility. 

Once more, both observation and experiment have placed it 
beyond a doubt that, just as in the muscular system each mani- 
festation of contractility or strength is attended with, and is 
impossible without, a certain amount of chemical action and a 
certain rate of waste of the muscular tissue, so in the nervous 
system each manifestation of the mind—each act of volition, 
each development of thought or sensation —is attended with, 
and is impossible without, a certain amount of servous action, 
and a certain rate of waste of the xervous tissue. 

Once again, as when there is no action in the muscular sys- 
tem or when the action is purposely stopped there are no mani- 
festations of strength, so is it found that when there is no action 
in the nervous system or when the action is purposely stopped 
there are no manifestations of the mind or soul. 

_ Hence, if consistency and fairness are to have any claims 
upon us, we cannot surely credit the soul with independence and 
promise it a future disembodied existence and rewards, without 
with equal liberality and magnanimous sacrifice of reason cred- 
iting strength also with independence, and promising it too a 
future disembodied existence and rewards. Indeed, this course, 
we cannot help remarking, would be eminently worthy of theo- 
logical reasoning and quite of a piece with the general sound- 
ness of its procedure. By the way, would the theologian tell us 
whether it is the strength or the soul of Hercules that is now 
enjoying the pleasures of the Olympus?” 

But there is yet another class of censiderations which con- 
tribute to a further corroboration of the above argument. In the 
first place, the phenomena of mind do not emerge into view sud- 
denly or per saltum when we approach man. They exhibit a 
progressive intensity of complication, beginning from the lowest 
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forms of at least vertebrate life, where they exist in their most 
rudimentary condition, till they reach their highest development 
and fullness in man. Secondly, these slow transitions in psycho- 
logical evolution are not independent. or arbitrary, but go hand 
in hand with equally slow advances in nervous complexity, be- 
ginning with its scarce differentiated existence as brain in the 
amphioxus, and ending in the grand swell and overlapping pro- 
portions of the human cerebrum, It is further observable that 
in man himself the development of brain and strength of mental 
power, taking all circumstances into consideration, are as nearly 
proportioned as might be expected. Another order of facts 
equally important is furnished in cases of abnormalities, arrests 
of growth, or sudden injuries of the brain; each producing a 
characteristic effect upon the mental faculties of the patient. 
These and a host of other considerations, which might be 
brought together if space and time permitted, negative conclu- 
sively every other hypothesis than the one which alone science 
can endorse. . 

But to complete this necessarily hasty exposition of popular 
fallacy. From the above sketch of the principal relations be- 
tween the so-called mental and material phenomena, it is evident 
that every method of inductive investigation by which we estab- 
lish and regulate our beliefs in other departments of science is 
strictly applicable in this. Not simply the method of agree- 
ment, not simply the method of concomitant variations, not 
simply the method of residues, but even the rigorous method of 
difference, is, in one sense, satisfied here and supplied with ex- 
amples. Nature, as if not satisfied with half measures, or as if 
unwilling that any doubt should rest on this masterpiece of her 
skill, has herself undertaken to furnish crucial tests for our satis- 
faction —a case seldom fulfilled in any other field of inquiry, 
though in them we scarce ever fall into the sort of delusions 
that have hitherto marked our course here in spite of such 
advantages. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to throw the above examples 
into any of the four methods, or to point out what elements in 
the former correspond to the A, B, C, of the latter in their for- 
mulated shape. Any one who knows the methods, and under- 
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stands the terms in which the relations of mind to the condi- 
tions of our nervous organization have been described, will be 
able to do the work for himself. Suffice it, therefore, to close 
our argument with the one important remark, which the theo- 
logian had better ponder till he perceives its full significance, 
that if in other departments of nature, where by the help of the 
same methods we establish relations of causation, we require no 
other helps to imagination to comprehend them than are im- 
plied in their constancy and strict mutual dependence, we ought 
to require none for the comprehension of similar relations, simi- 
larly established, between the phenomena of the body and those 
of the mind ; and should not forget here also the existence of an 
equally strict mutual dependence. In other words, if we believe 
other forms of energy as strictly dependent upon matter or func- 
tions of it, and do not therefore believe in the possibility of their 
separate existence or erect them into spiritual entities transcend- 
ing all laws of matter, we have no other alternative than to fol- 
low the same course in regard to mind. We should consider 
it, in short, as one particular form of energy or force ; a peculiar 
function of matter resulting from a peculiar differentiation of it. 

Complete as is this overthrow of the theological doctrine of 
the soul, the contest, simply as contest, is far from being at an 
end here. The vitality of error is something incredible. The 
tenacity with which it clings to the weakest reed is equaled 
only by the temerity with which it hopes to stem the surging 
torrent ready to overwhelm it the next second. The battle, 
which the theologian is waging now against the scientific spirit 
of the age, reminds one of nothing so forcibly as the struggles 
of the late unfortunate Commune of undying notoriety. The 
former bears the same aspect in the internecine disturbances of 
philosophy as the latter did in the intestine convulsions of soci- 
ety. The theologian, like the communist, fights in spite of hope, 
simply for the sake of fighting. Even in his latest gasps, he 
thinks only of the damage he might yet do to the obnoxious 
cause, no matter how soon it may rebound upon himself to his 
speedier silence. But, unfortunately for his pious hopes, the 
theologian is far. less advantageously circumstanced in this 
respect than was the communist. He has no petroleum of logic 
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to burn down the edifices of science; nor are its structures 
composed of such flimsy, combustible materials as those of the 
Tuileries or the Palais Royal. 

But, thotigh this may not be, he might still prolong the con- 
test by defending every inch of ground yet under his feet. If 
the communist tore up the very stonesof the pavement he trod 
upon to improvise them into barricades, when driven from the 
open ground, why should the theologian hesitate to erect the 
very imperfections of the language he employs into barriers of 
defense, when routed in every engagement on the plains of 
nature and reason? But how long will this frail boundary stand 
between him and his antagonist? Alas! useless heroism, though 
worthy of a better cause. Meanwhile let us follow the last scene 
in this eventful strug¢le. 

On the side of theology, then, it is urged that, though the 
considerations above adduced in respect to the connection be- 
tween body and mind do alter the aspect of the question to a con- 
siderable extent, they still leave a wide margin for doubt against 
the conclusions thence drawn by science. Scientific language 
itself, it is said, in reducing the phenomena of mind to mere 
accidents of matter, is obliged to distinguish them as manifes- 
tations of a certain force or energy — postulating thereby a dis- 
tinction between matter and force more fundamental and ulti- 
mate than is acknowledged in other parts of its phraseology. 
It is further maintained that, even when spoken of as a force, sci- 
entific men themselves are not at one as to the exact nature of its 
correlations to other forces ; while some, going a step higher, still 
refuse to admit any connettion whatever between them, thus 
regarding mind as a force only by courtesy, since the generic 
term “physical” is explicitly denied to it. Hence it is con- 
tended, that, in the first place, mind is distinct from matter as 
force, and, in the second place, that even as a force the breadth 
and depth of separation between it and other forces are such as 
to satisfy all the requirements of theology. 

In reply to these observations, it must be granted that the 
language of science is not so faultless as one might wish, seeing 
particularly what a powerful reactive influence language has 
upon thought. The history of philosophy abounds in instances 

3 
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of this influence leading to the strangest aberrations of reason- 
ing and belief, simply frem a want of correct apprehension of its 
proper functions in the development of truth. Even in our 
days instances are not wanting in which the same sad story of 
our proneness to error is repeated with aggravating distinct- 
ness. But, though thus much cannot be denied, I am not aware 
that any one, who is at all familiar with the latest deductions of 
philology, is ever a dupe of his own language. There is no sci- 
entist, I hope, who has been deccived by such words as force, 
energy, &c., into any untenable hypotheses connected with them, 
unless he were a mere specialist. If a change in scientific no- 
menclature is not attempted, it is because no disastrous conse- 
quences are apprehended in our advanced stage of philosophic 
speculation. At any rate, the inconvenience, which such a 
change would involve for a long time to come, can scarce be 
compensated for by a few third and fourth-rate thinkers re- 
claimed from the metaphysical stage of thought. 

But, granting for the sake of argument what is not true—as 
will be seen presently — granting that force is something quite 
distinct from matter, and that the particular force called mind is 
quite distinct, again, from all other forces, I yet fail to see how 
this admission can serve the purposes of theology. So long as 
force, however distinct from matter, and that particular form of 
it known as mind, however distinct from all other forms of it, 
are possible only in connection with, through, and by means of 
matter, so long they must continue useless to the theologian. 
If they are never known to exist independently of matter, and 
if there is not a particle of evidencefor a contrary supposition, 
what becomes of the spirituality of the mind or soul? What 
becomes of its supposed future existence independent of and 
unconditioned by matter? 

There is yet another aspect of ‘the question still more ridic- 
ulous. We can afford to make one more admission to our theo- 
logian, which, though giving up everything we have been con- 
tending for, will not lessen one jot of his difficulties, but will 
only render his position the more ludicrous, because of his help- 
lessness even when his opponents are prepared to help him to 
the full length of his own inordinate wishes. To crown our 
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chivalrous courtesy, then, let us even grant that the soul zs capa- 
ble of a spiritual existence, completely independent of and un- 
conditioned by matter. But can we have any the faintest con- 
ception of such an existence? Can any of our supposed long- 
ings and aspirations, which the theologian is ready to abandon 
reason itself to satisfy, be satisfied by such an incomprehensible 
supposition? The thoughts of our disembodied spirits cannot 
be anything like our thoughts, since they are not produced 
under material conditions like ours. How they may be pro- 
duced or what they may be like we do not know, we cannot 
know, since all our knowledge is circumscribed by material con- 
ditions whether of production or definition. So that its thoughts 
are nothing like our thoughts. In other words, if language is 
to have any meaning,'its thoughts are no thoughts. Its suffer- 
ings are no sufferings. Its enjoyments are no enjoyments. In 
short, it is an enigma, a riddle, or rather an incomprehensible 
nonsense, a mental negation, a mere nothing. And yet it is for 
this mental nonentity— this inconceivable something which 
may be anything or nothing for aught we may care—that our | 
theologian is ready to sacrifice consistency, fairness, common 
sense, reason, everything and all. After this, who will dare to 
blame us if we believe that the religion of the savage, who re- 
gards the happy tenants of the world beyond the grave as beings 
still of flesh and blood, drinking intoxicating spirits from out of 
the skulls of their enemies, is not only more consistent, not only 
more sensible, buf more rational too, than the boasted theology 
of the nineteenth century ? 

But, apart from admissions made simply for the sake of argu- 
ment, is there any ground for the strange hallucination that 
force is something quite distinct from matter? The genesis of 
this fallacy is to be traced, I believe, in part at least, to the ten- 
dency of untutored minds to confound verbal distinctions with 
actual ones; to infer distinctions in things from distinctions in 
words. Every one will recollect the scholastic fallacy of uni- 
versals a parte ret. The confusion here committed is exactly of 
the same description. Correcter modes of thinking and maturer 
conceptions relative to the growth of language, especially the 
origin of general terms, have done away with the old supersti- 
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tion. But, while some mistakes have been detected and ban- 
ished, others have yet stood their ground, and, though possess- 
ing no better authority, continue still to warp the, human judg- 
ment. It requires, however, only a very slight reflection to 
expose them. 

The first duty of every one who pretends to precision of 
thought or language is to analyze his conceptions and under- 
stand the correct connotation of words. Now, matter and force, 
or energy —turn these conceptions over as you will, observe 
them under what applications you choose, they can mean, in 
their ultimate resolution, only one and the same thing seen 
under different aspects. By matter we understand neither more 
nor less than “permanent possibilities of sensation.” At any 
moment matter is to us nothing more than groups of sensations 
possible and actual; while energy means their re-arrangements 
whether viewed as successive or synchronous. Kinetic or act- 
ual energy would signify re-arrangements amongst these perma- 
nent possibilities of sensation actually taking place at any par- 
. ticular instant ; while potential or possible energy would stand 
for peculiarities of arrangement in the same, ¢exding to produce 
re-arrangements in certain order or intensity. So that, it is evi- 
dent, force or energy is not only distinct from matter, but would 
have no meaning whatever when divorced from it. Hence the 
frivolity of all arguments drawn from force to establish a dis- 
tinction between matter and mind more fundamental than is 
implied in viewing the same thing from difigrent stand. points. 
Any other conception of force or mind than the one here pointed 
out could only be a bastard conception, having no claim to legit- 
imate extraction from nature or reason; a hybrid or mongrel 
between imagination and intellect, and as such sterile in useful 
consequences. 

As for some scientific men still refusing to admit-that mind 
is nothing more than one particular form of energy, connected 
with other forms of it in strict relations of quantitive transmu- 
tation, the case is unhappily common enough. In fact, it is this 
that constitutes the principal ground of our complaint. But 
still there is nothing to wonder at here. There must be rene- 
gades from every cause. Nor must it be forgotten that these 
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so-called scientific men are for the most part mere specialists in 
the strict sense of the term. Their sphere is too contracted and 
their vision too narrow to entitle their opinions on subjects 
lying beyond their depths to any weight with any independent 
thinker. Suffice it for us to observe that the highest minds of 
the day —those who have taken the most comprehensive view 
of things —are unanimous on this point. Moreover, as a sci- 
entific doctrine but recently developed in all its rigor, and 
opposed, too,.as it is to so many time-honored prejudices, it is 
not to be expected, I suppose, that it should become general 
for some time yet to come. 

But irrespective of authorities which in matters of faith and 
reason ought to have no influence, the state of the case as it 
stands is patent enough to every well-informed and thoughtful 
mind. Though the establishment of,exact numerical relations 
is still surrounded with a great many difficulties, arising from 
the peculiar complexity and extreme subtlety of the phenomena 
to be investigated, I confess I cannot see how any rational 
being can ignore the broad facts of the case in the present 
stage of our knowledge of the grarid law of the conservation of 
energy. I believe it is now an asserted doctrine of science, at 
least, that each manifestation of mind is possible only as a 
manifestation of energy. Each sensation — each act of thought 
or volition—is simply a resultant of other forms of energy 
kinetic and potential. Some antecedent energy of movement, 
external or internal, gives rise to a change of potential nervous 
energy, existing in the shape of. unstable arrangements of 
nerve-matter, to actual energy of nerve currents signifying pro- 
cesses of stable arrangement; while the change itself coasti- 
tutes a state of mind. It is simply idle to take exceptior to 
the correlating of mind with other kinds of energy on the score 
of mere difficulties of investigation. If such objections were to 
influence us in every other department of inquiry, we should 
never have learned anything worth learning. Every subject of 
investigation in its earliest stage must be beset with difficulties. 
Every process of identification in the progress of discovery 
must first be looked upon with some degree of incredulity, 
But it is not the incredulity of the ignorant, or apparent difficul- 
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ties in the first blush of the question, that would stop the 
onward march of science. A few more years and our posterity 
will wonder at our present infatuation respecting the nature of 
mind, exactly as we now wonder at the infatuation of our ances- 
tors who could believe in witchcraft and astrology. 

Such, then, are a few of the many difficulties which present 
themselves to every reflecting mind, and which the well-educated 
Hindoo very properly insists upon in his condemnation of the 
pseudo-philosophy of the Christian. As respects the other but- 
tress of religion,—a personal and conscious creator and ruler 
of the universe,—his attitude is equally unmistakable. It 
becomes particularly hostile when it is attempted to foreclose 
investigation in respect of any phenomenon by the intrusion of 
this assumption into the field. The first business of the mili- 
tant Hindoo, then, is to insist upon the broad and impassable 
distinction between the knowable and unknowable. The sphere 
of the former is rightly defined by matter and its properties. 
Matter and its properties are the only things possible to human 
cognition. Cognition would be impossible without them — 
impossible beyond them. Everything lying outside this cir- 
cumscribed sphere of possible knowledge is a region of mys- 
tery, incomprehensibility, and ignorance. The very attempt to 
probe into them, however slightly, whether in speech or in 
thought, would imply a radical misapprehension of the nature of 
our faculties. For cognition, positive or inferential, experience 
of some kind—experience of something connected with the 
thing to be cognized—is indispensable. But experience in 
every shape is confined to the knowable; while the knowable 
has no relations with the unknowable except the verbal relation 
of positive to negative predication. And this reminds me that 
we have here another instance of that fallacy of thought, which 
we have had occasion already to notice in another connection, 
and which we have seen reason to ascribe solely to the reactive 
influence of language. The very idea that there zs something 
unknowable over and above the knowable — something incom- 
prehensible over and above the comprehensible—is a mere 
freak or unguarded slip of thought, engendered by a peculiarity 
of language used in connection with such discussions. Because 
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the word “ Knowable,” by a law of relative association, gives 
rise to or suggests its opposite, the unknowable, we are deluded 
into the belief that, as-something real and actual in the objec- 
tive world corresponds to its subjective notation, knowable, 
so there must also be something real and actual in objective 
existence corresponding to the opposite subjective notation, 
unknowable ; though in the latter case the notation is simply a 
notation of negation. Instead of language receiving its mean- 
ing from nature, we sometimes make nature receive its meaning 
from language. To see what this preposterous proceeding would 
lead to, we have only to recollect the mischievous frivolities of 
scholastic logomachy. 

But, granting that there zs evidence for incomprehensible 
existences —the Dinge an sich of the Germans— beyond the 
presence of a word in our vocabulary, we are still at a loss to 
perceive the advantage of such a knowledge. So long as they 
are incomprehensible they are as good as no existences.at all 
for aught we have to do with them. Hence, if God be some- 
thing beyond matter and its properties, we must be content to 
leave him alone as such. Whatever may be his supposed rela- 
tions to matter and force, so long as he is not himself matter 
and force the gulf between him and knowledge is impassable. 
For aught we may ever know anything about him, he may be 
anything or nothing —all-powerful or all-powerless, pure pre- 
science or pure nescience. 

But though the vastness of this gulf is admitted, its impassa- 
bility is denied. Perhaps if Leander in a fit of love cleared the 
Hellespont between Asia and Europe, why should not the reli- 
gious enthusiast in a fit of devotion clear the gulf between the 
knowable and the unknowable. Seriously, it has been advanced 
even by thoughtful men that, though direct knowledge is impos- 
sible, there are indirect glimpses in nature and dim intuitions in 
ourseives pointing unmistakably to “an everlasting creator and 
ruler.” 

The first installment of evidence in this direction is conceived 
to be given in the supposed universality of belief in a God 
among the several races of mankind. It is argued that a belief 
sO common cannot be without a cause, but, as an intuition of 
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the Deity, must imply his existence. That the deist, in his anx- 
iety to patch up evidence, has mistaken both the nature of the 
case and the conclusion it would lead to even if it were as rep- 
resented, is but too evident here. In the first place, it is not 
true that a belief in God is universal. The writings of Chris- 
tian missionaries themselves are unanimous on this point. What 
seems really to be common among the different races of man- 
kind, in certain stages of their progress, is belief in invisible 
powers. Beyond this there is not one inch of common ground 
between any two nations. The notions entertained in regard to 
the nature of these powers are as different as the races that hold 
them. No thinker of eminence in our day has ever drawn any 
other conclusion from this phenomenon than that it is a neces- 
sary consequence of the ordinary laws of psychology working 
under particular conditions. Even if such a belief as js alleged 
had existed universally, it would have shown only that error, 
under particular conditions, assumes particular shapes. It is 
not for want of a cause, therefore, that we need take refuge 
under such a flimsy hypothesis. The cause in both cases would 
be patent enough, though both theory and fact go to prove the 
latter simply apocryphal. . 

The second source of contribution to the theistic argument 
used to be supplied in the now-exploded doctrine of design. 
The venerable Paley, with his “ Natural Theology,” has taken 
his final rest, let us hope, among those that have been. Atany 
rate, we shall not disturb him or his theology in his grave. All 
reconsideration of the argument put forth therein is now ren- 
dered supererogatory, particularly after the publication of Dar- 
win’s great work on the “Origin of Species.” Irrespective of 
the grand service it has rendered to biology, its merit in having 
given the death-blow to a rotten speculation cannotebe too 
highly estimated. But, though one phase of the contest is over, 
another has succeeded it; and, strange .to say, the very book 
which put the final seal of silence on the first has occasioned 
the advent of the second. The fault, however, is not in the 
book, but in those who could not, or would not, understand it. 
It is a well-known fact that its opponents continue to this day 
to find fault with it for not explaning things which do not prop- 


. 
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erly fall within its scope. It professes only to explain how favor- 
able tendencies in variation are fixed upon and cousolidated into 
specific distinctions by the operation of certain intelligible causes, 
which, taken together, are denominated here, figuratively, the 
“law of natural selection.” It has nothing to do with, and does 
not pretend to propound, how these favorable tendencies them- 
selves come into existence. It takes them for granted, and 
shows only how they are utilized by the law, which it is its spe- 
cial merit to have discovered, in directions never before dreamt 
of. And yet, strangely enough, as human perversity would have 
it, this has led, on the one side, to a world of misrepresentation 
and bad criticism, while on the other it has given rise to a new 
school of theistic philosophy, not better entitled to consideration 
than the one it has so effectually abolished. 

To view this protean error in its new metamorphosis: since 
the principle of natural selection, however successfully it unrid- 
dles what were once supposed to be mysterious cases of design, 
affords no explanation for the origin of favorable tendencies in 
variation, it has been imagined that the ground of design might 
safely be shifted from the old position of Paley, no longer ten- 
able, to this new one of unexplained variations. One might 
almost be tempted to believe that people actually deplore the 
advances of knowledge, when he sees how they hug and hail 
every remnant of mystery as a sacred relic of salvation, safe yet 
from the sacrilegious hand of science. In self-congratulations 
on their present escape from that which a while since threat- 
ened total ruin, they seem to forget that the contest is not yet 
over, that the dreaded enemy is still advancing steadily, that a 
momentary respite is not permanent immunity from danger. It 
never seems to occur to them that their present position may 
prove quite as fallacious — quite as untenable — as any of those 
they have been compelled so often to abandon. Even stern 
experience teaches them no prudence. Though the burnt dog 
dreads the fire, the burnt theologian never does. Happy insen- 
sibility, but pregnant with ruin! 

To proceed, however: this new philosophy — new only be- 
cause it has found new mysteries to feed upon —is the more 
deplorable because it has enlisted on its side some men of real 
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eminence. I shall content myself with one quotation, which 
will serve both as a text for refutation as well as a proof of such 
desertions from the ranks of truth. Sir William Thomson, in 
his address as president of the late meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Edinburgh, after propounding a most extravagant and 
unscientific theory of the origin of life on this globe, makes the 
following remark in connection with Darwin’s work on the spe- 
cies. “I have always felt,” he says, “that this hypothesis does 
not contain the true theory of evolution, if evolution there has 
been, in biology. Sir John Herschel, in expressing a favorable 
judgment on the hypothesis of zodlogical evolution, with, how- 
ever, some reservation in regard to the origin of man, objected 
to the doctrine of natural selection that it was too like the 
Laputan method of making books, and that it did not suffi- 
ciently take into account a continually guiding and controlling 
intelligence. This seems to me a most valuable and instructive 
criticism.” 

Passing over the usual misapprehension of the scope of Dar- 
.win’s book into which he has¢dallen here, may we ask what it is 
in Sir John Herschel’s criticism that Sir William Thomson has 
found so valuable and instructive? According to his own show- 
ing, the pith and marrow of Sir John Herschel’s wisdom on this 
subject consisted in his observation that Darwin did not suffi- 
ciently take into account a continually guiding and controlling 
intelligence ; and it is this ineffable sapience that Sir William 
has found so valuable and instructive. But what is the sort of 
instruction that the words “a guiding and controlling intelli- 
gence” convey, and what is the value to be set thereon? If 
there are phenomena connected with biological evolution still 
unexplained, do such words as “a guiding and controlling intel- 
ligence” contribute to their explanation in the faintest degree? 
Do these words amount to anything more than an unqualified 
expression of our ignorance, only couched in misleading terms, 
which with the vulgar may pass for wisdom? Put into plain 
language, do they mean anything beyond the simple proposition 
that there are facts and phenomena still unexplained? If not, 
as plainly they cannot, will Sir William Thomson point out what 
value or instruction is contained therein? Surely there is— 
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there can be —neither value nor instruction in simply saying 
that certain phenomena are yet unexplained, choose what words 
you please to say it. There is not certainly more wisdom con- 
veyed in this change of expression than in the oracular deliver- 
ance of the quack, who, being asked why opium produced sleep, 
gravely propounded, because it was soporific. And yet it is by 
such quackery—by such transparent legerdemain practieed 
upon words—that even such men as Sir William Thomson 
are taken in; and yet this same Sir William Thomson would 
wonder how people could ever have believed in universals @ 
parte ret. 

If the praise so blindly accorded to Sir John Herschel had 
been accorded to him on the ground of any phenomena he may 
have discovered, and shown to be inexplicable by natural selec- 
tion, the praise would have been better merited, and the person 
giving such praise would have shown better sense. As it is, 
however, Sir William Thomson himself being judge, it was by 
no such services that the praise was won, It was given by Sir 
William simply for the importation of the words “a guiding and 
controlling intelligence” into the question. If, then, it be urged 
that a thinker like Sir William Thomson could not have been 
taken in by a mere play upon words, what other explanation is 
possible? As far as one can see, there is only one alternative. 
If he is prepared to take it, he is still exposed to the same diffi- 
culty, which will return only in another shape but now with 
even more damaging effect upon his reputation as a consecutive 
thinker. The only alternative left to him, then, is to consider 
the words “a guiding and controlling intelligence” not a mere 
play upon words — not a mere change of expression for simple 
ignorance — but as the enunciation of a theory meant to ex- 
plain facts before left unexplained, a contribution to our knowl- 
edge, a supplement to the theory of natural selection. If so, a 
man of Sir William Thomson's scientific attainments ought to be 
able to give the world some idea of the sort of scientific elucida- 
tion phenomena otherwise inexplicable receive from this theory. 
Under what category of vere cause, then, — under what descrip- 
tion of positive agencies admitted or admissible in science, —does 
this guiding and controlling intelligence rank? Can he tell us 
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what are-its modes of operation — what are’its quantitative or 
qualitative diagnostic marks? Can he enlighten us as to its 
correlations with other energies in the universe — he who has 
done so much to establish the laws of their conservation? Or, 
turning to the laws of their dissipation, which also owe so much 
to him, is it this controlling intelligence tha® is dissipated intd 
heat, or is it heat that is dissipated into controlling intelligence ? 
The fact is, neither he nor anybody else in the world can make 
either head or tail of such unmeaning expressions. They have 
only a conventional value, founded upon mere prejudices and lax 
habits of thought. Try to look them closer, apply the smallest 
re-agent of reflection, and they crumble into dust, or stand 
confessed in their utter inanity of meaning and sense. If false 
associations had not woven a web of mystery and profundity 
about them —at least for ordinary minds — they would long ago 
have been consigned to their proper home — the limbo of obliv- 
ion. As it is, their memory is prolonged by unmeaning rodo- 
montades, pronounced in their favor by persons who either do 
not or can not analyze their own thoughts. If, instead of ad- 
vancing the theory of a guiding and controlling intelligence, Sir 
John Herschel had advanced the theory of an Ahracadahra, I 
am afraid it would have elicited equal eulogiums, equally dis- 
criminative, provided the latter could tickle up the same associ- 
ations as the former. While both are equally nonsensical, when 
advanced in explanation of phenomena, the former has the ad- 
vantage of the latter in presenting an appearance of mystery as 
well as meaning. And this mere appearance, without a shadow 
of reality, as we have seen, is allowed to make all the difference 
in the world. While the latter excites only our risibility, the 
former is received as a deliverance of ineffable wisdom; and 
both the author of this ineffable wisdom and his sagacious eulo- 
gist are hailed as the lights of philosophy and the only reliable 
interpreters of nature. Alas for human progress! when will 
nonsense be nonsense and ignorance ignorance? 

If there are outstanding facts connected with organic evolu- 
tion still inexplicable by any known agencies in nature, they no 
more imply a controlling intelligence than those other facts did, 
which, though once equally inexplicable and ascribed with equal 
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simplicity to a controlling intelligence, are now explained upon 
natural causes. The fact of their present inexplicability gives 
no ground for such unwarranted suppositions, which do not pos- 
sess even a definite meaning to commend themselves to our 
intelligence. What are mysteries now may lose their mystery 
sometime hence, when science shall have made more progress. 
Even if to the end of time they should continue to defy science, 
it would only mean that our powers are unequal to their solu- 
tion. The famous problem of three gravitating bodies is still 
beyond the resources of calculation. But there is no one insane 
enough to suppose that there is anything like controlling intel- 
ligence in the matter. The plain explanation is, our highest 
mathematical formulz are yet unequal to attacking the question 
directly, and, for aught we know, may continue to be so to eter- 
nity. 

There is yet another ground taken up by the theologian, 
which I notice here the more willingly because it is believed to 
be favored by the latest discoveries of science, and sometimes 
urged, too, by scientific men themselves — though, be it spoken 
in thankfulness to our stars, mere specialists once more. 

The conception of a controlling intelligence and the necessity 
of its interference in the operations of nature having been thus 
compelled to abandon one compartment of the universe after 
another, it is sometimes thought prudent by their supporters to 
place them as far forwards or as far backwards in its evolution 
as possible, so that the impious hand of criticism might not 
reach them in their new abode of distant mystery, where the 
very absence of positive knowledge might serve as a guarantee 
against intrusion. The conclusions which the recent theory of 
the dissipation of energy leads to are supposed to favor this new 
position ; and, fortified with the desertion of a few physicists 
from the ranks of strict logic, the theologian is hugging himself 
once more in childish glee. 

Although in the remarks to follow I may appear to beard 
the lion in his own den, I need run no such risk. I shall 
not disturb Prof. Tait or any of his compeers, while they 
continue to browse within their own physical fields. I wish 
only to warn them off fields of speculation lying entirely 
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beyond their reach. When, however, a Tait speaks of “the 
pernicious nonsense of the materialist,” one cannot help be- 
ing amused at the audacity of ignorance. His attempt to 
fly into philosophy reminds one of nothing so forcibly as of the 
abortive endeavor of the ambitious youth whom mythology rep- 
resents as straining to rise into the skies with artificial wings. 
But, though his wings could not support him in the air, he was 
saved by them, we are told, when he fell down in water. Though 
Prof. Tait’s wings are too clumsy to support him long in the 
more ethereal fields of pure speculation, he calculates, perhaps, 
that he could not sink below the grosser element of third-rate 
thought in this country.. At any rate, with his half-fledged logic 
he has taken the plunge, and nobody can deny he has done it 
with a sublimity of indifference to consequences, of which even 
his worthy prototype might well be envious. 

But to return. The theory of the dissipation of energy is a 
very useful one in physical investigations. It has already se- 
cured the attention of the scientists of every country, and will no 
doubt be shaped ere long into a consistent doctrine. But, when 
made to do duty where it has no appiication, it must fail as sig- 
nally as any other theory. This is its fate on the present occa- 
sion. It is laid under requisition to subserve an hypothesis 
which it has no earthly bearing upon. 

Most of the laws connected with the transmutations of en- 
ergy, so faras yet examined, point certainly to a state of things 
where it must ultimately assume the form of unavailable or 
diffused heat. If all peculiarities of molecular and atomic 
arrangement, as now obtaining in the universe, and constituting 
the sum total of energy, potential and kinetic, should, in the 
further progress of discovery, be found subject to the same 
inevitable law of duration, without exception—in other words, 
if no unsuspected laws of restoration should ever come to light, 
or be froved impossible, there would certainly be no escaping 
the conclusion that the world must come to a stand-still. 
Meanwhile it is but just to remark that the so-called theory of 
the dissipation of energy has not yet been long enough before 
the scientific world, nor have its laws been raised to the same 
degree of certainty and precision as those of the conservation of 
energy. ¢ 
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With this necessary reservation, I see no objection to accept- 
ing its broadest conclusions. If the world must come to a 
stand still, if we are compelled to contemplate the slow but 
inevitable disappearance of every available form of unstable col- 
location, and the merging of all things into the lifeless silence 
and stable quietude of death ; if, I repeat, such must be the end 
of all the life, motion, and harmony around us, — well, we must 
be content to know that so it must. What earthly reason can we 
have to suppose that, when the universe comes to a dead stop, 
an unknown something called a controlling intelligence, which 
we have never learnt to know before, suddenly starts into exis- 
tence, and sets the whole a-spinning again, no one knows how. 

As to Fourier’s heat-conduction formulz and the laws of “ the 
dissination of energy pointing unanimously to a beginning, toa 
state of things incapable of being derived by present laws from 
any conceivable previous arrangement,” and the hypotheses 
attempted to be foisted thereupon, the same theory and obser- 
vations apply, mutatis mutandts. 

Thus after each investigation we have found ourselves at the 
same goal. The moral to be drawn is apparent. If the theo- 
logian complains of being handled roughly by science, he has 
nobody but himself to thank for it. Let but religion know its 
own sphere, and not intermeddle in that of science to confuse 
its steady vision, the latter will have nothing to say to it. It is 
content to rest in the conviction that, wile reason is all its 
own, it need not disquiet itself for the monopoly of faith, too. 
Sooner or later the truth of nature must prevail. 





CONQUEST. 


True conquest is the causing the black event to fade and disappear, as an early cloud of 
insignificant result in a history so large and so advancing. — EMERSON. 
FRIEND his little store of love, 
His hoard of confidence, resigns : 
“To loftier souls ’tis given to rove, 
Our paths. no sordid fate entwines.” 





Conquest. 


A lover, with a parting glance, 
As new desires his bosom swell, 
Bounds eager towards the broader chance: 
“ Farewell, my love,” he cries, “ farewell!” 


Death with his chilling touch is near, 
The dearest, fairest flower selects ; 
Heedless alike of prayer or tear, 
The garland culled for heaven perfects. 


Or, as the storm-cloud veils the sun, 

So vain ambitions shroud the heart ; 
And, crowning failure one by one, 

The dreams of youth and hope depart. 


When thus the tide of human woe 
Seems to o’erleap the appointed bound, 
When from the doom impending no 
Evasion, no relief, is found, — 


What shall befall us? weary, worn, 
Before the conflict shall we fall? 

Bewail our fate, lament and mourn, 
And shades of happier times recall ? 


Ah, no! what noble lips have taught 
Shall not lie lost on fruitless soil. 

Its meaning, deep with blessing fraught, 
Sweetens long hours of patient toil. 


Behold, above the noisy strife,. 

The soul, encompassed, girt the while 
With all the conquests of a life, 

Erect, adornéd with a smile! 
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PRAYERS BY TELEGRAPH. 


A DISCOURSE GIVEN AT SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, LONDON. 
‘BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


T was but natural that a profound sensation should pervade 
this country when the intelligence spread that the Heir- 
Apparent to its throne was dangerously ill. His death would 
have been an event in the history of England, and the impor- 
tance of the crisis was magnified because it came at a time 
when an unusual agitation had arisen concerning the value of 
the throne. The illness of a Prince whose succession had been a 
theme of political discussion produced a reaction in the popular 
feeling favorable to himself and to the monarchy. The espe- 
cial champions of monarchy had availed themselves of the reac- 
tion to revive the old doctrine of the divine right of kings; and 
I have heard that one who began his career by writing social- 
istic books — Canon Kingsley — affirmed in his discourse that 
a prince is the highest visible representative of the relation of 
Almighty God to human society. It was but natural, too, that 
partizans of this character should be eager to find in the Prince’s 
recovery a proof that Providence interferes in the affairs of roy- 
alty in a way that it does not interfere in the case of common 
people. For this purpose the bad symptoms of the Prince’s 
disease have been exaggerated The case was stated to have 
reached a phase before which medical skill stood powerless. 
Then God steps in, and the Heir to England’s throne is saved. 
Now, I do not mean to say much on the political reflections 
which arise out of these facts. I will only remark that when 
one reflects upon the great statesmen that have been stricken 
with disease ; the historians, philosophers, thinkers, who have 
languished under the shadow of death; and that the prayers of 
the nation have forgotten these, and passed by them to be espe- 
cially concentrated upon a young sporting man, who, whatever 
his good qualities, has not yet shown himself to be the Foun- 
tain of Living Waters for the healing of the nation, — when, I 
Say, one reflects on this, there is suggested a question whether 
4 
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in the future there must not be added to the consideration of 
the political value of the throne that of its moral influence in 
causing the people to love and honor that which is most worthy 
of love and honor. We may be sure that in the end men will 
analyze pretty closely that kind of loyalty which leaves a dying 
Cobden or Grote, or a Bright struck down at his post, unprayed 
for, and besieges Heaven for the life of one whose only claim 
on the nation is the accident of his rank. And in saying this 
I do not wish to be understood as suggesting that the young 
man in question is unworthy of respect. I have no doubt that 
he is better and more intelligent than he is represented to be 
by the disparaging gossip we have so often heard. 

What I wish to speak of particularly is the literally awful 
condition of the public mind which this incident has made man- 
ifest. The Prince recovers, but we are left with a realization of 
the sad fact that the nation is stricken with superstition, — the 
whole head sick, the whole heart faint. While the intelligence 
of the country has been ridiculing those quacks or simpletons 
who came from every ignorant district and hung around San- 
dringham, each with his or her nostrum *or charm warranted to 
_ bring health to the Prince and fame to the wretched compound, 
they who laughed were engaged in trying to save the Prince by 
spiritual nostrums and charms far less harmless than those of 
the rustic herbalist. We have seen Christians — not simply the 
vulgar revivalists of New York, but men educated in the great 
English universities — combining with the Fire-worshipers and 
Mohammedans of the East, to whom they send missionaries, to 
petition the Deity to interfere with and alter the law of cause 
and effect, and change the course of nature, in order to save a 
Prince. To the eye of reason no sight could be more indica- 
tive of that flint-age of religion in which we are still living. 

Let me put on record here the following editorial article from 
“The Rock,” — Dec. 22, 1871,— the organ of the Evangelical 
section of our National Church : — 


THE ANSWER TO THE NATION’S PRAYER. 
A tidal-wave of prayer rolled through the country on Sunday week, which, 
we may hope and believe, will have saved the Heir-Apparent for the king- 
dom ; and perhaps a kingdom for the Heir-Apparent. It was “a great sal- 
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vation,” and so signal an answer to prayer that the secular journals of all 
classes have acknowledged the plain connection between cause and effect 
in the standing miracle of covenant prayer. From “The Daily Telegraph” 
up to “The Times,” such things have been written, as, for pathos, Evan- 
gelical piety, beauty, Christ-like sympathy, and revived loyalty, have driven 
not a few of God’s waiting:people to their knees, — not now to pray for the 
Prince, so much.as to praise God for saving the country, and giving rich 
promise that Englishmen need not be ashamed of their Christianity before 
the world. 

The Constitution (as God’s instrument) saved the Prince; and the Prince 
has saved the Constitution. Truly may we lift up our hearts, our hands, 
and our voices, and cry, “Saved!” But how has this reciprocal salvation 
been effected? We have seen that the Prince represents the Constitution, 
by the acute sympathy which has opened the hearts of the people, from one 
end of Great Britain to another, in prayer, and shut up, or postponed, places 
and appointments of dissipation: like Nineveh, England has really mourned, 
fasted, and mightily cried unto God. For the first time in the history of our 
land the electric telegraph has been used to throw England, as one man, 
upon its knees. The providence of God ordered that this should not be, 
however, until the very acme of the crisis was reached. When the beloved 
Princess for a short time quitted the sick-room and went down to Sandring- 
ham Church, she, as it were, unconsciously led the prayers of an entire 
nation. The very fact of the telegrams arriving in church-time had a truly 
electric effect upon the congregations. All England in spirit worshiped in 
’ the sick-room at Sandringham on that Sunday when a widowed Queen was 
bending over a dying son, and that son England’s future King. The very 
accessories of haste gave that thrill throughout the congregations which tel- 
egrams give everywhere ; but how much more on Sunday, at such a time, 
and in church! It imparted a domestic character, moreover, to the national 
sympathy. How true is it that — 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take : 
The clouds ye so much dread 


Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head!” 


It was only the action of the Archbishop upon a perfectly-disciplined 
organic body of clergy which startled, or could have startled, an entire peo- 
ple into such united, earnest prayer; such prayer as surprised many of them- 
selves, and fulfilled the covenant promised in St. James. The Constitution 
saved the Prince: how has the Prince saved the Constitution? The nation 
was at church; the clergy were in office. Suddenly, through the clergy, 
government communicated with the people, and a thrill of revived loyalty, 
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pity, love, and true British kind-heartedness set the heart of the nation a 
throbbing; so that the church and the state, the court and the public, the 
high and the low, were melted by one stroke of the mysterious power of 
Omniscient Love, and fused into such unity of heart that all the sophistries 
of atheism and efforts of red republicanism could not reverse. So the 
Prince saved the Constitution, — not by active wisdom, but by passive suf- 
fering iz extremis. The tone and spirit of the whole press on the Monday 
proves the fact. The articles were, without exception, able and eloquent 
continuations of the Sunday sermons; they seemed to be really of use. 
Now let us pray that the Prince may be “saved” in the deepest sense. To 
this end let us pray that he, and they, who will enjoy the solemn privilege of 
relationship in pastoral and domestic nearness to him may, boldly, firmly, 
skillfully, and tenderly, cultivate and ripen the new and deep and holy 
thoughts and resolves, bred in his heart and will, on the sick-bed ; in men- 
tal view of which an entire nation prayed, and rescued him, through faith in 


God, to become in heart and character, in piety and wisdom, every inch a 
king. 


_ The pious newspaper says, “ For the first time in the history 

of our land the electric telegraph has been used to throw Eng- 
land, as one man, upon its knees.” Remarkable indeed has 
been the connection of the telegraph with this outbreak of 
superstition. The Nawab of Bengal uses this magnificent 
achievement of science to throw the Mussulmans of India on 
their knees: Sir Moses Montifiore uses it to flash to Jerusalem 
and Hebron the summons to prayer for the Prince. Never 
before were the grandeur of human intelligence and its degra- 
dation brought into such close and startling relation and con- 
trast! The telegranh is the triumph of reason co-operating 
with the great laws of nature: from the time when Franklin 
snatched the lightning trom the cloud, or Volta raised his little 
pile of zinc (nobler than Mont Blanc!), every step by which 
man has gained power to flash his thought over land and under 
sea, and round the world, has been a step in obedience to laws 
that never changed,— laws which those great men never prayed 
should be altered or relaxed for their use. Man fulfilled their 
conditions, not they his, until he came at last to command them 
by obedience. And it is this invention which is used to throw 
a large part of the human race on its’knees to petition the Deity 
for a special administration of the universe in the iriterest of the 
Prince of Wales! 
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If the Archbishop of Canterbury believes in the principle of 
his prayer, why, having composed it, did he go to the telegraph ? 
Why did he not retire into his closet, and pray it into the prov- 
inces? Why should not Sir Moses and the Nawab dispense 
with the wires, and trust their prayers to be borne East by 
angels? Cannot the same power which can pray an alteration 
in the tissues of the body pray also the wind and light into 
intelligent messengers ? 

If one would know how the giant of modern civilization may 
in a moment — by a wave of the hag-wand of superstition — be 
transformed to the religious dwarf, let him take to heart that 
fearful phenomenon: man invents the electric telegraph; he 
uses it to pray God to regulate the universe in accordance 
with English notions}! 

What do we learn from all this concerning the God of Eng- 
land? We are taught, by this case of the Prince of Wales, 
that there can be no doubt whatever of his power to interfere 
with the course of natural laws? Here a miracle has been 
wrought. The Catholic Church has the liquifaction of a saint's 
blood, and the winking eyes of a wooden Madonna; but the 
English Church now has a modern miracle, — has it along: with 
Romanists, Parsees, Jews, and Mohammedans, —a Prince saved 
from death by prayer! Next, we,not only have evidence that 
God can, but that he does, on suitably great occasions, interfere 
with the course of nature. In this country he has not inter- 
fered in cases where great thinkers, poets, philanthropists, have 
been stricken with mortal illness. His almighty arm has not 
been moved where crime has held riot, and sensuality preyed 
upon womanhood. The sighings of the millions who toil 
through an unsunned existence in hovels, in dens, in mines 
and pits, have not come up before him. The agonies and 
stains of the Haymarket, the Seven Dials, the Black Country 
of Staffordshire, the Fens of the Counties, the Curraghs of Ire- 
land, — these all remain. 

The ancient Jews said God was no respecter of persons. 
England’s God is different. The ears that have long been deaf 
to cries from St. Giles have been attentive to petitions from St. 
James. Millions of mothers must wrestle in hopeless agony at 
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the bedside where their darling sinks to death ; but it is a dif- 
ferent thing when the Heir-Apparent is in danger. Then God 
is touched. How can he get along without the Prince of 
Wales? Our newspapers and clergy no sooner make this 
suggestion than it becomes apparent to Providence, and the 
danger vanishes. And this is thy God, O England! 

Now the obvious deduction from all this is apparent to the 
editor of the Evangelical newspaper. He is careful to remind 
us, that “the nation was at church; the clergy were in office. 
Suddenly, through the clergy, government communicated with 
the people.” There is no mention of the eminent physicians 
who attended the Prince. In this view, they might as well have 
been dispensed with altogether. The amount of it all is, that 
the real Supreme Rule of this Universe is vested in the united 
Church and State of England. After all, God only interfered in 
a secondary way. The government moved the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop moved the clergy, the clergy moved 
God, and so the Prince was saved. Thus, though God imme- 
diately acted, there was a power behind his throne. The origi- 
nal order that the Prince should get well went forth from the 
Calinet. An American humorist reminded his countrymen, 
that, in a certain heated election, whichever party triumphed, 
the sun would still rise and set, subject to the Constitution of 
the United States; but it has been left to Establishment The- 
ology to suggest that the providence of God is subject to orders 
from Downing Street. And this is thy God, O England! 

Are they who make such declarations as these hypocrites? 
The writer from whom I have quoted is not, I think; for he 
accepts honestly the logic of his position. He agrees that 
prayer, having saved the Prince’s life, is thereby proved compe- 
tent for a great deal more. “Now,” he says, “let us pray that 
the Prince may be ‘saved’ in a deeper stnse.” A valuable sug- 
gestion. If the combination of the nation’s prayers secured a 
power sufficient to affect and alter the intestinal condition of 
the Prince, why should not a similar combination make a 
prayer-power that will so change his cerebral tissues that on 
rising from his bed he will be a Shakespeare in genius, an 
Alfred in statesmanship, and a St. John in piety. Surely God 
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cannot be more ready to answer prayers for the flesh than those 
for the mind and the heart. And while the order is going forth 
from the Omnipotent Downing Street, that the Archbishop shall 
move the Clergy to move God, that the Prince shall be such a 
genius and such a-saint that the mouths of republican gainsay- 
ers shall be stopped, let us further require of the government, 
which has been so successful where a Prince was concerned, to 
employ the same praying-machine to sweep our cities clear of 
crime and corruption and filth and disease, and secure to every- 
body health and wealth and happiness ; so that there shall not 
be left a single man, Woman, or child in Great Britain who 
shall have any reason to be discontented with the existing 
order of things in what will then be the Isles of the Biest. If 
the clergy have been sincere in their prayers, —if they believe 
those prayers have been answered, — surely they cannot hesi- 
tate to apply their power for the universal benefit. What a 
chance for silencing skeptics, and converting the whole world! 
Notwithstanding the recovery of the Prince after the prayers, 
many will remember the adage of “ Post hoc ergo propter hoc ;” 
others will remember that the crisis of the Prince’s disease was 
passed some hours before the telegraphed prayer of the Arch- 
bishop was read in the churches; and a great many may doubt 
whether a little credit of the recovery may not be due to the 
three eminent physicians who watched over the royal invalid. 
But if the united prayers of Christendom will only free this 
country from the evils which afflict and degrade the people, all 
secularists and scientific doubters will be silenced forevermore. 
But it is not enough that we shall consider the absurdities of 
the superstitions around us in an abstract way. It is more 
important that believers in a religion of reason shall ask them- 
selves how far they are sharing in these superstitions or con- 
tributing to their prevalence. And this self-questioning should 
be pressed upon.us by the remembrance that no evil can be 
greater for both mind and body than superstition. We some- 
times hear people speak of a “harmless superstition ;” but no 
superstition is harmless. Every superstition that enters the 
mind demoralizes it. It can enter only through a Maw in reason, 
and through that flaw every low parasite of the mind may worm 
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its way,.while all the vigor of intellect may leak out by the same 
defect. What evil physical effects a superstition may produce I 
fear we shall soon feel in this latest instance. Even while we all 
sympathized with the suffering youth, who has happily recovered, 
we recognized that the attack might have a good effect in call- 
ing general attention to the wretched condition of the drainage 
system of the country, and the systematic violations of sanitary 
law ; but the introduction of a special providence into the mat- 
ter draws attention away from the violated laws, and further 
declares to the nation that the prayers of the clergy are of 
more importance than obedience to the laws of health. The 
parsons have already done all they could to disparage the real 
and needed lesson of this illness, and so far they have sacrificed 
man to their superstition as surely as if they had sacrificed 
human victims before a savage idol. 

These considerations, I say, urge upon us the serious ques- 
tion whether rationalists may not be conniving with these super- 
stitions. I cannot help feeling a renewed satisfaction that, in 
our chapel at South Place, we have borne our testimony against 
the conventional practice of offering petitions and suggestions 
to the Deity as to the course of his providence. Adoring the 
order of nature as the illustration of Supreme Wisdom, hold- 
ing ourselves in lowly trust beneath the unknown purpose of 
Eternal Love, our prayers have sunk to silent aspiration, our 
adoration knows no other language than thankfulness and hope. 
But whatever may be our course in public, it becomes us to 
guard ourselves from infecting our children in private with the 
conventional notion that the language of prayer is in some way 
grateful to God and beneficial to man. I sometimes hear peo- 
ple say that they pray, not for effect on God, but on themselves. 
This amounts to attitudinizing before the Deity. It means 
using a fiction for the good of the heart. It assumes that the 
divine benediction is made to act through a formal unveracity. 
We ask a blessing of God, knowing that it will not influence 
his dealings with us in the least, for the sake of reminding our- 
selves of our dependence. This is insincerity in the guise of 
humility. Then, again, we hear it urged that we may rightfully 
ask God for spiritual gifts, but not for earthly gifts. We may 
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petition for piety, but not for health or prosperity. Another fic- 
tion! There is no real Theism possible which is not based 
upon the faith that moral and spiritual laws are as certain and 
fixed as physical laws. To suppose that we cannot by prayer 
alter the law of gravitation, but that we may alter the law of 
love or that of guilt, is to suppose that while every planet, every 
pebble, moves by a certain order and wise law, the human mind 
and heart — their right and their wrong —are lawless wanderers 
in a universe without moral order, and that their condition is 
dependent upon the arbitrary impulses of God according to the 
casual suggestions of man. 

“But,” I have heard it asked, “may it not be that prayer is 
the very natural and lawful means whereby the divine laws, in 
their application to the inward nature of man, are controlled? 
How do we know but that, as medicine applies physical laws to 
the body, prayer may not apply moral laws to the soul?” I 
answer that we know this just as we know anything else. We 
know so well that prayer cannot cure the body, that the very 
nation which prayed for the Prince’s life has lately punished 
members of a sect, “ The Peculiar Family,” for allowing children 
to die without medical aid, because they found in the Bible a 
prescription of prayer and anointing by elders, in case of sick- 
ness. And similarly we know that prayers for moral benefit — 
prayers for the conversion of the wicked, prayers for Christ-like- 
ness, for piety and saintliness, have never given us a holy and 
righteous world. That we know by experience. <Any one 
may test the power of prayer on his invisible nature by praying 
for genius, or praying for culture, or for prophetic insight, or 
perfect sanctity. But beyond that, we know that all good must 
be obtained by work and by fulfilling the conditions through 
which that good may be reached. Yet men who know that 
a pearl must be.dived for, and a harvest toiled for, and 
culture reached by study, are sometimes ready to believe 
that for the priceless pearl of purity, the harvest of virtue, 
the culture of the moral nature, no courage is needed, no . toil 
nor devotion nor service, but only the moving of the lips or the 
expression of a want. The topmost, ripest fruit of all is to 
fall into our mouth in response to the charm of a word! 
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Surely it is time that such fatal superstitions should cease to 
mislead men from the tremendous task of life! Thinking peo- 
ple know well that health comes by obedience to the laws of 
health, involving prudence, self-restraint, obedience ; they know 
that prosperity follows no petition but that of honest industry ; 
they know that knowledge responds only to study and thought ; 
they’ should know as surely that the only prayers that can bring 
the blessings of virtue and purity are obedience to conscience, 
the service of humanity, the formation of character by justice 
and kindness, the passionate devotion of the whole life to excel- 
lence. 


THOUGHTS UPON SEASONED. BOOKS. 
Il. 

MAGINE a loving reader in the midst of his books, the friends 

that have kept him company through the journey of life, and cal- 
endared its periods for him, so that he can call up scenes and events 
in a moment by looking at their magic-lantern sides. In the twinkling 
of an eye, their christened characters, their personified thoughts, stand 
out before him, clasping hands with beings he has known in the flesh. 
Many a reader before and since gentle Charles Lamb has rejoiced in 
his dream-children ; for it is to the reader especially that such offspring 
are born. We have known them, and they have passed away ; or we 
might have known them had Fate been kind. Here they are now, as 
they were, or as they might have been. Away, thou Witch of Endor, 
with thy nervous spells and necromantic tables! Here are mediums 
of a finer sort, whose willing spirits find love-forms and joy-forms 
within us to clothe themselves withal. What reader but keeps some 
blessed relic by him, whose very outside proves that it is not mere 
leather and prunella, by curing his heart-ache as soon as he enters the 
room? For myself, I have a bulky old copy of “ Webster’s Diction- 
ary,” whose spelling no pains and penalfies could make me follow 
(whatever the printer may pretend), but which is of priceless value 
because it lay on my father’s table; and when I lean my head on it 
now, it sounds like a sea-shell in my ears, and its monotone is of a 
home and a childhood that I can never go back to more. I have, 
besides, a set of imported books which make me merry and sorry by 
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turns, when I remember the pleasant circumstances of their getting, and 
then the price I foolishly paid for them at one of those “stately shops” 
commended by the wise Dr. Johnson, and affected by some less wise 
persons since histime. It is a taste of mine — an odd taste, I suppose 
—to like a motley show of covers and editions on my shelves ; and, 
as the books have taken their places there most irregularly as to time 
and circumstances, the feeling finds its meet gratification in their 
appearance. I used to delight to pick up American books abroad, 
wearing shapes which they would never have dreamed of presenting 
themselves in at home. In the much-to-be-deplored absence of an 
international copyright, foreign publishers naturally encugh avail them- 
selves of “the simple plan,” so freely acted on in our own country, of 
reprinting outlawed authors in such manner and form as seem good to 
their publishing selves. I never had any more scruples against buying 
an English edition, for instance, of an American writer than I have in 
the case of an English writer similarly dealt with here ; and accordingly 
it has been my good fortune, at various times, to become possessed 
of very neat copies of several of our standard authors, as they are 
called ; copies much easier to hold in the hand for hours at a time, 
as well as costing much less, than those issued under the legal imprim- 
atur at home. I can hardly reckon the different editions of Irving I 
have got in this way. Salient among their memories is a quaint 
“ Knickerbocker,” which I lived on once, in an equinoctial voyage, 
when the only fresh provisions left were raw brandy and molasses. It 
is said that the only really complete edition of Dr. Dewey’s works is 
one published in England. The Sage of Concord shines in as many 
colors as the rainbow over there ; and a very attractive, popular edi- 
tion of his works was reprinting when I left London five years ago, 
Reed, Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, have all been seized and served up 
in clever style by enterprising British pirates, and devoured by their 
hungry countrymen on the spot. It is good to roll morsels of such 
ever-succulent food under the tongue years afterward. See here 
“Charles the Fifth,” with Prescott’s Notes, and the unfinished “ Philip 
the Second.” What shall we say of the subjects of. these volumes? 
The Emperor ,was probably a sincerely pious man, in the religious 
sense, but at the same time avery bad man. A breaker of faith in 
his public capacity ; a tyrant on the throne and in the cloister ; a sel- 
fish and gluttonous person ; the maker of a false conscience to him- 
self; a prince of shining qualities and actions, but a bad man, as, alas! 
so many others of the great ones of the earth have been bad men. 
He made an edifying end, dying with a holy taper in his hand; but 
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the light of his life, reflected to us from the history of his time, is not 
pure, but lurid and unholy. Father Borja is a more estimable charac- 
ter in the book than Charles. Charles and Philip seem to me to have 
been more alike, and nearer to an equality than they are commonly 
regarded by historians, who are so dazzled by the superior boldness 
of the Emperor, together with the prosperous fortune which generally 
waits on great audacity joined to great talents, and which was so emi- 
nently illustrated in Charles’ career, that, contrasting the ardor and 
inspired confidence of the father with the cautious and even sluggish 
temper of the son, they unanimously bestow the title of “ Great” upon 
the former, whileavith equal agreement they withhold it from the latter. 
In truth, the two were much alike: both were sincere bigots and con- 
scientious persecutors ; both reasoned well, though often from very 
‘vicious premises ; both had uncommon firmness, which, as their under- 
takings were bad, we rightly call obstinacy: each was at once an honor 
and a scourge to his people. Charles had more brilliancy ; Philip, we 
may say, displayed more general prudence. Neither, perhaps, would 
chave been a really bad man but for the cruel spirit of religious faith. 
That counterpart protagonist of the sixteenth century, William of 
Orange, who, like our Washington, was no very devout religionist, 
ought, in justice, to be rated a greater man than Charles the Fifth. 

N. R. WATERS. 





THE IDEAL WINS ALL. 


HOUGH hunger sharpens in the dream of food, 
And thirst burns fiercer for the visioned brook, 
Our souls are drawn the way our longings look, 
And our ideal good is actual good. 
The heavens we win are more than we pursued ; 
For the great Dream has cheapened the small nook 
That once for all the rounded world we took, 
And our sect sinks in boundless Brotherhood. 
By noble climbing, though the heavens recede, - 
Broader expands the horizon’s girdling wall ; 
Through misty doubts we reach the sunnier creed, 
And, nearer heaven, see earth a fairer ball; 
The souls that soar beyond their simple need, 
To grasp the highest, are made free of all! 
GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
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TIMOTHY TOT: 
A PROSE STORY WITH POETIC PASSAGES. 





BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





V. 


Mr. Tot’s PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN POETICAL AND 
METAPHYSICAL TENDENCIES. 


IND READER, there was a time, though I have long since recov- 
K ered from the hallucination, when I imagined myself a poet, and went 
to bed at night repeating Longfellow and identifying myself with the person, 
‘§ Who, through long days of labor 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


I trust I shall not be catalogued as a lunatic on that account. Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Tennyson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, and even 
Bret Harte and John Hay, not to mention Joaquin Miller, have all had simi- 
lar attacks, with as little occasion ; and yet these worthies are still at large, 
and accounted to be in full possession of their wits. 

I had my attack very young, and it lasted for several years, during which 
my brain was a sort of miil devoted quite exclusively to grinding out poems 
on all sorts of subjects and in all sorts of metre. As 1 remember them, I 
have a sort of contempt for those days, even as I have a contempt for poets 
as a species of men who are of no conceivable utility. I confess even now 
to a sort of inner necessity to run to rhyme a little, semi-occasionally ; but 
the spasms are merely ephemeral compared with what they were when I 
was younger; and I must be pardoned the egotism of saying that I am now 
as habitually reasonable and utilitarian as it is possible for the merest busi- 
ness ant to be. 

I absolve Mr. Timothy Tot, properly so called, from any participation in 
that early weakness, or responsibility for it. Objectively, 1 am Mr. Tot; 
subjectively, there seems to be somebody inside of Mr. Tot, who is subject 
to certain vagaries, poetic and philosophical, in which Mr. Tot has really no 
part, and of which that gentleman is personally innocent. That somebody, 
with uncxampled perversity, persists in using Mr. Tot’s tongue, Mr. Tot’s 
hands, and Mr. Tot’s head, quite without Mr. Tot’s consent, and with all 
the air of an honest proprietor; and this is the secret, not only of certain 
poems bearing that gentleman’s name, but of that gentleman’s inveterate 
habit of talking to himself, —at least apparently: for really it is somebody 
inside of Mr. Tot who talks to him, not Mr. Tot who talks to himself. 
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It has always been so ever since I can remember. I, Mr. Timothy Tot, 
became conscious of myself as Timothy Tot, and of the person inside of 
me (who addresses me as Timothy Tot), quite contemporaneously ; and to 
that internal somebody all my erraticism, from running away in the direc- 
tion of the burying-ground to going will-o’-the-wisp hunting in New York, 
has been due. Not having any other name to which to answer, the some- 
body inside of me answers to the name of Timothy Tot. To be sure, for 
the greater part of the year 1 am myself quite unadulterated; but not far 
from the first of September —oddly enough about the anniversary of my 
twin-brother’s death — my fit, as my mother always termed it, comes over 
me, and, for a month or more, I am Timothy Tot with an uncontrollable 
somebody inside of him that evolves poems, philosophical systems, careers, 
and the like, quite independent of the real Mr. Tot’s volition. 

Thus and thus I have lived on a recollected being of nearly thirty years ; 
and thus these leaves from thé September doings of Timothy Tot are rather 
leaves irom the biography of the somebody inside of him than transcript 
of his own individual acts. 

Recollecting my own early weakness, I can easily pardon the man who 
insists that he is a poet, though my opinion of his wits I prefer not to 
express, further than by the generalization that he who is a poet at thirty is 
hopelessly lunatic, and deserves the tender offices of a keeper. Poetry at 
thirty may have developed into a constitutional habit,—a bad system of 
intellectual secretion, — which any person of proper self-respect will con- 
ceal, if he cannot correct, as he would conceal a bodily infirmity. It is a 
sort of intellectual limp, in which no man whose mental limbs are in good 
order will consciously indulge ; and the man who will print poems, imagi- 
ning it to be laudable, is too hopelessly stupid to be argued with. For him 
there is nothing but to keep on, regardless of the protests of men of sense, 
till he finds himself in a straight-jacket, which, sooner or later, he most 
assuredly will. 

I beg, therefore, to set myself right with the public. I was once a mere 
mill for the grinding out of rhymes. Whatever went into the hopper, fact 
or fancy, came out regularly metred, without any special effort on my part, 
and just as if my mind had been the merest contrivance of intellectual cogs 
and cut-offs intended for no higher purpose than a manufactory of rhymes. 

I was not more than twenty-three when I became convinced that poetry 
was unmanly, — that, in a woman, it might pass, but was, in a man, absurd: 
and I think it was my conviction of the essential unmanliness of the thing 
that enabled me to conquer the habit of poetastering, and to reduce myself 
to prose form. I triumphed at last, however, and, ah! what an amount of 
non-utilitarian stuff would be saved from nonsensical being would all who 
suppose themselves poets summon up their resolution as I did, and disen- 
thrall themselves of the absurd, though fascinating, habit! 

There is some dignity in being a newspaper-man, and evolving news — 
murders, divorces, and the like — from the depths of one’s inner conscious- 
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ness. A dignity, I say, though some people think not, which offers a free- 
dom to invention and imagination of which the poet, entranced with the 
jingle of paltry rhymes, wots not. In journalism there are high moral aims, 
— witness Mr. Tilton in “ The Golden Age,” —and wonderful possibilities. 
Quite unillustrated, I grant, they are in current journalism; but there is 
some comfort in imagining yourself v7s-a-vés with wonderful possibilities, 
even though they remain forever resultless. 

I have stated that at twenty-three I became convinced of the essential 
puerility of poetry. SoIdid. But it was long before I succeeded in wholly 
overcoming the habit, which explains my presence in New York, and the 
presence of occasional scraps of verse in my autobiography. 

I was twenty-five, a thorough Hegelist, and had taken my degree and title 
of Reverend, when I had my last attack. Physiologically, 1 suppose it would 
have been termed an acute inflammation of the poetic membranes ; phreno- 
logically, of the poetical bumps. It was late in the summer of 1864, and 
there were external causes calculated to induce something of the sort—a 
relapse, if you please —in a patient so recently convalescent as I was. 

Be that as it may, this last attack of cacoethes scribendi was the worst one 
I had had for years. Everything, for the time being, ran to rhyme. I could 
not even think prose, still less talk it, less still write it, and felt as if I had 
bestridden a horse of air. It was a case, medically speaking, of acute poetic 
mania; and there was nothing—so exaggerated were the symptons —in 
earth, air, or water that did not seem to swim, to be palpitant, with music. 
My first spasm, I remember, resulted in a poem. I had felt it coming for 
days, by certain symptoms of something going on in my head that I could 
not control, and that I knew to be a poem working its way to the surface, 
and liable to insist upon being written at any moment; and, one morning, 
as I sat in the old east bedroom puffing my matutinal pipe, and ruminantly 
following the motions of an almost Titanic blue-bottle, it began to bubble 
up in little disconnected bubbles of rhythm that, connected and duly articu- 
lated, at last shaped themselves into the following : — 


ODE TO A FLy. 


Buzz! buzz! buzz! And wheel thee hither, thither! 
Thou hast a poet’s ways, Sir Fly, and love of winsome weather. 
In thee, fantastic elf, I see my real self. 


In wanton ways and length of days, of man thou art a mirror; 
And so I’ll take thee’for a text, and human kind for hearer. 

Thou hast thy day—as man has his—of toil and work and worry, 
And, like a man of business, art forever in a hurry. 


Man calls thee insect. What of it? If weight one dwells upon, 

Still thou art more compared with man than man with mastodon. 

Mere molecules both are you and I, — mere specks of moving matter, — 
Though, of the two, I am perhaps the larger and the fatter: 

So buzz, and buzz, and buzz, and wheel thee hither, thither! 

Essential difference none, —thou art both fly and man together. 
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Perhaps thou knowest that, like man, thou art but for a season, 
And puzzlest thy cerebrum to comprehend the reason ; 

Perhaps thou hast the yearnings vague, O solemn little midgeon! 
And all the dream of self and God that humans call religion ; 
Perhaps thy loves, thy little hates, thy throbs and throes of passion, 
Thy beaux and belles, —thy little world of microscopic fashion. 

So buzz, and buzz, and buzz, and wheel thee hither, thither, — 

For fly is man, and man is fly, and both are flies together. 


What are the links, and turns, and kinks, within thy tiny caput? 

And what thou thinkest, hast thou words like man with which to map it? 
Perhaps art dumb, —hast in thy brain deep things and dost not know it. 
Dost think in webs of gossamer? Art really a poet? 

Perhaps thou hast thy soul, thy dream of systems philosophic ; 

And buzzest poems, novels, tales, prosaical or strophic, 

As suits thy whim: for in thy hum there’s more of tune and tinder 
Than I can find in th’ antique song of old Hellenic Pindar ; 

And sometimes, when thou’rt in the mood, ephemeral blue-bottle, 

Thy buzz suggests the lumbering Greek of ancient Aristotle. 

So buzz, and buzz, and buzz, and wheel thee hither, thither: 

A fly’s a man, a man’s a fly, and both are flies together. 


I see in thee sometimes a knight, cased cap-a-pie in armor, 

Thy sword a sunbeam; and sometimes thou art a quiet farmer ; 
Sometimes, a gallant cavalier, knapsacked, and spurred, and booted, — 
Thy horse a kind of airy horse, noiseless and feather-footed : 

And then a crusader thou seem’st, O wild and winsome rider! 

Thy God a sunbeam, and, perhaps, thy Satan but a spider. 

And so, whichever way I turn, thou still art something human, — 

If male, a kind of mimic man; if female, thrice a woman. 


The merest vagabond thou art that e’er had egg for father, — 

In habits just the counterpart of what men call an author; 

And may be thou hast fully earned, in pulling at the flagon 

And other forms of gluttony, thy soubriquet of dragon. 

And so, turn I what way I may, thou still art something human; 

If male, a sort of mimic man; if female, then a woman. 

So buzz, and buzz, and buzz, Sir Fly, and wheel thee hither, thither! 
For men are flies, and flies are men, and all aré-flies together. 

In thee, fantastic elf, man sees his real self. 


Quaint paradox! To me thou art a typical Parisian. 

Dost like the term? Or is thy buzz intended for derision? 
‘No matter. Hast thy coups d’état,—thy politicians foxy, — 

Thy clergy, —and convictions of what’s real orthodoxy? 
Infinitessimal of man, —conditioned in the ffuid 

Thou swimmest in! Thou art to me more mystic than a Druid. 
Thy little span doth say to man, ‘‘ Wherefore thy toil and travail? 
Earth gives, earth takes: what lives to-day to-morrow’s dust and gravel.’’ 
Thy little span doth say to man, ‘* Wherefore thy toil and trouble ? 
For matter is, and motion is, the rest is but a bubble. 

Men crawl about, and in and out—one gets a little fatter 

Than others get, but all are mere phenomena of matter: 
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And men and flies, they buzz about, —the man a little fatter 

. Than bug or fly, —mere insects both upon a ball of matter!” 
So spoke my friend, the light dragoon (corrupted into dragon), 
A sort of philosophic fop, without a single rag on ; 
And I could only answer, ‘‘ Buzz, and wheel thee hither, thither; 
For flies are dust, and men are dust, and both are dust together: 
In them and thee, fantastic elf, dust comprehends its real self.” 

I shall not pursue the details of symptoms and diagnosis further, being 
quite aware of having permitted the mania to make a fool .of me, and quite 
ashamed to confess it, were it not that confession may deter others similarly 
attacked — for I trust there is nothing original in my experience — from act- 
ing in a similar manner. 

Why should you not? you ask. For obvious reasons, verdant reader, 
which sufficiently demonstrate the stupidity of going on a career. Firstly, 
unless you happened to be pecuniarily independent to begin with, you would 
starve before you could win sufficient fame to command ten dollars for a 
poem. Secondly, if you were pecuniarily independent, fame would not be 
just the safest security,in which to invest: try Five-Twenties, or something 
of that sort, more readily convertible. Thirdly, if you won, you would be 
compelled to confess, having done so, that the game had not been worth the 
candle it took to win it; and that is a sad sort of confession for a man to 
make, particularly when he has been ten or twenty years playing a single 
game. Fourthly, take my word for it. you will have a perfect contempt for 
poets before you are forty; and thus, just when you have won the reputation 
of being one, you will begin to feel as if the newspapers were calling you 
names every time they mention you in that category. 

For myself, there was a time when I would have served as long as Jacob 
did to have been mentioned as the first of American poets. Ten years (or 
nearly that) have passed since then; and now, regarding the matter from 
the stand-point of a maturer manhood, I would not like to be libeled in that 
way. I have my dreams; but they are not of the ideal,—my purposes ; 
but they contemplate the amassing of convertill: securities, not the spend- 
ing of long years in pursuit-of Jack-o’-lanterns: and | have written this tale, 
in which I give you facts, and the facts of my literary crusade with eighteen 
dollars in my pocket, to deter young gentlemen similarly affected. from be- 
having in a similarly lunatic manner. If, after this, they will, then are they 
dolts or lunatics of the first water; and I can only suggest to their friends 
the manifest duty of housing them safely in some hospitable asylum for per- 
sens thus stricken in their wits. 

My second ambition was to be a profound philosopher; and I recall a 
year passed {in a little ancient stone building, on Susquehanna, a league and 
a half from Cooperstown, Otsego County, N.Y., and lying in the valley that 
crawls southward between the hills. There I studied theology under the 
late Dr. George B. Miller, celebrated equally as a theologian and a philolo- 
gist, and suffered all the pains of an acute philosophical mania. I remained 
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at the Seminary rather less than a year—having entered in advance, and 
merely by way of “Amcricanizing my German University training — without 
a single attack of poetic inspiration, at least without committing myself to 
paper. 

It was my mission just then to solve the problem of the relation of things, 
especially that of the Relative to the Absolute. In earlier days, at Halle, 
I had run the whole gamut of German metaphysics, and had my ideas of 
the Phenomenal and the Real. 

I recollect that, on one occasion, I had the temerity to submit to Dr. Mil- 
ler a series of definitions intended as first postulates in a philosophy of his- 
tory, which was just then’ my hobby, and by which I expected to effect a 
reconciliation of theology and historical criticism. 

As I remember them, they ran about as follows : — 

“1, History is the self-expression of humanity. 

“2. Progress — civilization — is the gradual approximation of the relative 
manhood to the absolute manhood,—the ladder by which man climbs to 
God. Therefore, incarnation—theanthropy —has a philosophical basis ; 
and the supernatural is simply the profoundly natural, 

“3. Humanity has a primary and instinctive determination in the direc- 
tion of subjective freedom, which determination is the basis of the ideas of 
God and of natural religion.” 

There was a sad smile on the aged theologian’s face as he listened. 

“ My son,” remarked the old man sadly, “ your postulates are not exactly 
self-evident, even if comprehensible at all. It would take folios to prove 
the briefest of them. Philosophy is a fog. Sooner or later you get lost in 
it. Stick to the simple text.” 

I recall the saintly countenance of the bent old man as he spoke, as one 
recalls a face with a sort of mconlight upon it, —and faces of that kind are 
few on earth. 

I saw it afterwards, but not then. Man a mere molecule, produced, it 
knows not how; crawling perhaps a league, perhaps a hundred, from the 
spot where it first became conscious, — crawling perhaps all the way round 
the huge ball, suspended in nothingness, upon which it lives and moves; 
speculating why it is here, and what its destiny. A billion of molecules in 
all, engaged in speculating upon the same problem, every one of them with 
a different solution ; only to be resolved into so many thimblefuls of dust, 
making room for another billion, with a repetition of the same endeavor to 
conquer the same problem. 

Ah! what is humanity but Liliput over again, every separate member of 
the whole billion imagining himself Gulliver, only to be disillusioned sooner 
or later? ; 

I saw it all afterwards. And so it came to pass, by-and-by, that I became 
convalescent of the philosophical mania, and settled into a sort of apathy, 
interrupted now and then by spasms of the old egotism, logically and natu- 
rally. 
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Thus it comes about that I sit and smoke my pipe (or cigar when I can 
afford it),—;a kind of Hindoo waiting to be absorbed into the body of the 
Universe, -+-and, having plenty of tobacco, am therewith content; putting 
forth but a single plea in extenuation of my lack of career, — to wit, that, 
though full of profound yearnings, as the Free Religionists express it, I 
have never had the fatuity to turn reformer. 

Not that I have not had my spasmodic attacks of radicalism. I have, 
and have only been prevented from adopting the vo/e of the reformer by the 
consideration of what humanity really is. Man in the mass is a mule, and 
cannot be driven even in the 77gh¢ direction. An optimist I am,—a Uto- 
pian, if you ‘please, — but what is one molecule among a billion? The world 
moves on just so fast. Mount it with whip and spur, and you will only get 
a bad fall for your pains ; while the logy animal jogs on at the same old 
pace, leaving you sprawling in the gutter,—the victim of your own ego- 
tistic zeal. 

I have great faith in man in the mass,—none in man in the, molecule; 
and am thus content to sit and puff my pipe, having no responsibility in its 
progress, either as a radical or as a conservative. 

Living ig a spectacular drama, or an opera bouffe, according to the spirit 
of the age; and I should never again have the audacity to look myself in 
the face without laughing, could I demean myself by taking part in the spec- 
tacle. Itserves toamuse me. That is enough. 

One more personal revelation, just by way of taking the reader into my 
confidence.. I was once a Hegelist in thorough earnest. Once, in later 
years, when my philosophical faculties had become somewhat blunted, — for 
one is a philosopher at twenty-six, or never, — I came near falling into Pos- 
itivism. 

There is something very fascinating about the theories of Auguste Comte. 

First, you are not expected to know anything; and you never learn anything 
in the study of the system, —its leading proprosition being that you could 
not know anything if you would. Secondly, you ave expected to take for 
granted anything that Mr. Comte lays down as a fundamental law of the 
universe ; and only those who have tried it are aware what a comfort it is to 
be able to take things for granted. It saves a great deal of useless specula- 
‘tion, besides giving proper play to the faculty that theologians term faith. 
In short, Positivism is a time-saving invention ; and, from this aspect alone, 
recommends itself as adapted to the wants of the age. Thirdly, it is beau- 
tifully comprehensible. You are a being, for instance, compounded of sel- 
fish and altraist instincts; and pretty nearly all that is necessary is to 
preserve a proper balance between the two. When the system has pre- 
vailed over all the earth, then there is to be founded a kind of religion of 
humanity ; and, if you happen to have a disinclination for stone-cutting or 
manual labor in general, you can become one of the priests of humanity, 
receiving a splendid salary for your services. 

The fascination of this system (especially during my earlier experience in 
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journalism, when my salary was only fifteen dollars a week) can better be 
imagined than explained. Often, in day-dreams, I saw myself a priest of 
humanity with a salary of ten thousand a year, in consideration of which it 
was my duty to instruct men at large, that they could not know anything if 
they would, and that living according to the law of the three stages was the 
great end for which people were born into the world. 

There was a reason, however, why I never heartily embraced the system, 
though it was by no means an intellectual reason, That a man could not 
know anything, had been sufficiently demonstrated by Comte and his disci- 
ples. There was no doubt about that, I reasoned. But it was not so 
obvious that the system would ever become popular enough to need any 
priests ; and, consequently, my prospects of ten thousand a year in that 
capacity were not sufficiently flattering. 

Subsequent events have confirmed the wisdom of that cecision; and 
though some of the disciples of Positivism have made the system pay pecu- 
niarily, it has been by the practice of little artifices quite unbecoming a gen- 
tleman, and certainly unbecoming an ex-clergyman like Timothy Tot. 

“No,” I said to myself, having revolved the whole matter thoroughly, 
“no, I left the clerical profession because eight hundred a year was not 
sufficient for the purposes of physical basis; and I am not going to become 
the apostle of a new religion, with the prospect of a reward to be inherited 
by the heirs of Timothy Tot.” And from that hour I set my face resolutely 
against the new theology, and have never had occasion to regret it. 

Thenceforth, in fact, I refused to admit even its first principle, — that of 
the stupidity of man,—except in so far as it might concern its disciples 
themselves. I agree that a man is mentally tethered in this world, tied to a 
central post about which he intellectually revolves, — which aphorism is 
truer of the disciples of Positivism than of humanity at large ; but, until the 
system shall have made progress enough to offer paying salaries to its 
priests, I shall consistently repudiate any sympathy with it or its disciples. 

Thus another of my dreams has wasted into vapor; and, as I sit and 
count the clouds of tobacco smoke, expanding into fantastic rings as they 
float upward to the ceiling, I say to myself, “ Thus is it with all philosophies 
—all dreams of humanity! thus has it always been with the dreams of 
Timothy Tot!” 


VI. 


A TRIPLET OF FABLES — EXPLAINING THE’ PERILS OF WILL-O’-THE- 
Wisp HUNTING, AND PREFIGURING CERTAIN EVENTS TO BE HERE- 
AFTER RELATED. ‘ 


There was once a man who went will-o’-the-wisp hunting, and got lost in 
a swamp, in the exact centre of which lived a goblin and stood a goblin edi- 
fice, quite invisible by daylight, but by night lifting its manifold airy and 
fantastic turrets weird cubits above the tree-tops. Jack-o’-lanterns in prodi- 
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gal profusién illuminated its corridors and lattices, gleaming through the fog 
and vapor that enveloped it, like huge, lidless eyes. And the man saw the 
lighted lattices afar off, and said to himself, “Surely, they are the lights of 
a city ;” arid, for.weary leagues, he trudged on, now sinking to his knees in 
the uncertain swail, now wading stagnant tarns, now fording brooks and 
streams that crawled hither and thither lazily through oozy wastes of fen. 
Through tle long, long night he toiled on. But the day dawned at last, and 
the lights at the lattices went out, and the edifice wasted into a mere mist. 
And four days and nights were the illusion and disillusion repeated — till 
the hunter, of will-o’-the-wisps fell down with hunger, and died where he 
fell, And ithe Prince Goblin caused his body to be buried where it lay, 
with a writen slip bearing his name, and the inscription, “Thus with all 
humanity.”, 

Now, careers are will-o’-the-wisps ; and people imagining themselves to 
have missions, will-o’-the-wisp hunters. I, Timothy Tot, have,had suffi- 
cient opportunities for observation, and quite sufficient experience in will-o’- 
the-wisp hanting, to enable me to say that this definition of “career,” as 
generally understood by poets and reformers, is rigidly scientific. In fact, 
I have once demonstrated it in my own person and with strict adherence to 
what Mr. Mill terms the inductive method; and it was quite by accident of 
stumbling upon a little oasis of arable land in the very midst of the fen, and 
settling upOn it, that I am left to tell the story, or rather to state the results 
of my induction. The lighted lattices still gleam spectrally afar off; but 
Timothy Tot shuts his eyes to their splendor, and sticks to his oasis. 

There was once a Liliputian, —a dainty little morsel of humanity it was, 
not larger than a man’s thumb, — with a little Liliput cranium on its shoul- 
ders, scarcely visible, except under a microscope, and a rather infinitessimal 
quantity of! dura mater in that same minute caput: for the tiny Liliput was 
no taller than a very large grasshopper standing on its hind legs, and very 
singularly yesembled a grasshopper in that position. This Liliputian lived 
ina mimic; house not larger than a common pint-cup, situated on the bank 
of a mimic river that purled through a Liliput woodland, past Liliput trees, 
and over Liliput rocks. 

And one/day it entered the head of this Liliput gentleman that to have no 
mission in the world was degrading to an intellectual being ; and, supposing 
himself to be an intellectual being, he proceeded to look about for some 
mission worthy of the profound longings and aspirations within him, that, 
far from having anything insignificant in them, were simply the results of 
the motion\of certain molecules performing certain allotted functions in that 
Liliput capt of his: so that when the molecules moved in one way he was 
satisfied, ahd when he moved another way he longed. 

And he said, “I would fain have a career, —for is not everything that is 
all wrong, 4nd have I not a mission to set it right?” 

And he went forth from the mimic house by the river, and traveled far — 
until he came to a great city inhabited by Liliputians like himself, some of 
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them having missions, and some not. And he set himself up as one having 
a mission to perform; but those that had no missions said, “ He is a luna- 
tic,” and those who had, “ He is a fool, and knoweth not that to have a mis- 
sion 1s only one way of getting a living, and that having a career is a regular 
profession.” 

And the stranger Liliputian walked up and down and to and fro among 
them — till his career was cut short by hunger, and he died and was buried, 
having thus proved conclusively that he was an intellectual being. 

Once, O reader, there was a little boy whose name was Timothy Tot, who 
lived in a strange old house, with quaint wainscotings and antique corri- 
dors, similar to those that people traverse in dreams, and who was one of 
twins respectfully named Timothy and Franklin. When they were little 
boys not more than three years old, Franklin died ; and after that Timothy 
became strange and uncanny in his ways, and never talked except to him- 
self, which,he did in a queer, confidential way, just as if there had been two 
of him. 

There were those, indeed, who hinted that Timothy Tot was subjectively 
two after his twin brother died, and recounted ancient traditions of instances 
in which the same phenomenon had happened, — shaking their heads, these 
simple-minded neighbors, as Mrs. Tot wondered what could have got into 
that boy, and remarking to that lady, — 

“You'll find, Mrs. Tot, that that boy’ll hear of things that nobody tells 
him. It's always so with twins when one of them dies: the other always 
has a queer way of knowing things, just as if a spirit came and told him ; 
and you'll see if Tim ever gets into any trouble, that the other’ll come in a 
dream, or somehow, and help him out of it. Now mind yon, Mrs. Tot, 
thére’s always an understanding between twins when one dies and the other 
lives ; and you'll see it as Tim gets older.” 

The old eight-day clock, that resembled a coffin standing on end, ticked 
steadily on through days and nights in the northwest room of the old 
house, tying the days into bundles of weeks and dropping them into the 
waste-basket of the past, till the bundles were hundreds, and the run-away 
boy, Timothy Tot, was a young man of twenty-four, still with the same 
habit of talking to himself as if there were two of him. 

Steadily through days and nights, the old eight-day clock, like a coffin 
with weights and pulleys inside of it, ticked on; and Timothy Tot was in 
trouble, and, as the simple-minded neighbors had said, somebody or some- 
thing did come in a dream, or somehow, and helped him out of it. 
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E give below a summary of O. B. Frothingham’s lecture at 
Horticultural Hall, and extracts from the lectures by John 
Weiss and: Samuel Longfellow as published in “The Index.” 
Mr. Frothingham spoke of “Three Short Studies of Christianity.” 


The Christianity of which he was to speak was not the Christianity of the 
New Testament, or of the first centuries. A paragraph from a recent num- 
ber of “ The Universalist Quarterly Review” claimed for Christianity, that, 
however great enormities might have been tolerated under it in the “begin- 
ning, it awoke the depths of ‘human na rture, and gave an impulse to art, "lite 
erature, and science such as the world had never seen before ; remodeled 
society, and made the civilized world what it is. As an answer, Mr. Froth- 
ingham quéted from general authorities on ecclesiastical history to show 
that Christianity had oftentimes repressed and hindered the development 
of human nature; that the elevation of woman was due to the feudal sys- 
tem; that her degradation was due to the Christian system of celibacy ; 
that Christianity gave to barbarism little but its superstition and its hatred 
of heretics ; that the church held slaves as property, and enacted stringent 
laws to protect them and to return them when they had escaped, &c. Pagan 
emperors were the first to place slaves under the protection of law. In 
every prison the rack and the crucifix stood side by side. The early Prot- 
estants, defenders of civil liberty, found their inspiration in the Old Testa- 
ment, while the defenders of despotism drew their arguments from the New. 
Science and literature were little indebted to Christianity, and the revival of 
learning in the twelfth century was due to the study of the Latin classics. 
It was true there had been great minds in the church, but literature had lit- 
tle to thank them for. 

His three short studies of Christianity-;were made last summer, during his 
summer vacation, in Europe. The firsttwas made in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, a superb structure, many centuries old, under the canopy of 
whose dome floated pictures of evangelists and angels, and the elaborate 
description which the speaker gave of the interior of the edifice was a speci- 
men of beautiful word-painting. Every religion had its symbol there, and 
the music of humanity was fiozen in marble. It was a mausoleum of an- 
tique religions, and te enter the coor was to pass out of the living faiths of 
men. A vase of holy waters had been placed there by the shadowy hands of 
Romish priests, and an altar in the middle of the room had held the same 
position in fanes whose stones had been calcined by time. It was sur- 
mounted by a cross, the most antique and universal of symbols. Its form 
was carved on Egyptian obelisks, and a crucified man had been represented 
on it from immemorial time. The form which his eye first lighted on was 
that of the serpent. It was twined around the candelabras and around and 
at the foot of the altar. How came it there? How had it outlived the spirit 
of the ages? Once it represented an incarnate demon, and again the angel 
of good. This old servant did service in the Christian cathedral as in the 
Egyptian temple. The speaker then Cescrabed the statues and paintings 
which occupied the niches and were placed upon the walls. and recalled the 
different offices they had performed in former ages. A bronze statue of a 
saint did duty long ago as Jupiter, which probably gave some profane per- 
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son the idea that Jupiter and Jew Peter were the same. A picture of Pluto 
and Proserpine represented Jesus and Mary. The preparations for the cel- 
ebration of high mass carried him back to former ages. The girdle and 
cassock of the priest came from Persia, while the surplice (or surplus, as 
the plain washerwoman called it) was described by Juvenal. To the speaker 
the service was like the trance-like performance of an act whose significance 
had died centuries ago, and the priests were mere ghosts, who, like spectral 
actors, mumbled over words which sounded like echoes frém the old heathen 
rituals. They were priests of the ancient faith of the world, without pre- 
text of disguise ; and yet this was the prevailing form of Christianity in a 
great European city. It was hard to tell its relation to the age. It was cal- 
culated to produce the narrowest souls in the dirtiest bodies, and was a dis- 
organizing force in society, if not a species of decrepitude. 

The second study was made in the poets’ corner of Westminster Abbey, 
whose walls spoke of human genius and its power to make humanity immor- 
tal. There were the tombs ot Chaucer and Spencer, Johnson and Addison, 
and close at hand the plain slab which marked the grave of Charles Dick- 
ens. The attendants on service there were more curious to read the inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones of the living dead than to listen to the lips of the 
dead living. Under its pavements slept fourteen kings and thirteen queens. 
There were also the tombs of statesmen and soldiers, antiquaries, actors, 
divines, and philanthropists, which ennobled and enriched the very air. All 
were not worthy, but all were remarkable as representatives of learning, 
skill, grace, and genius. England had done what she thought her finest, to 
celebrate her evangelists and apostles. The niches contained no churchly 
statue ; the side chapels no pictures of the Madonna. There was no altar, 
no crucifix, no burning candles. The qualities represented were not meek- 
ness and humility, but the regular British qualities of dignity and confi- 
dence. It was the house of kings, not of the King of kings— representa- 
tive of the lion of England, not of the tomb of God. The church of St. 
Paul was also mentioned, and the figure which seemed to be its tutelar saint 
was that ot Queen Anne. Its temple was the hall of heroes, and Christ 
was not init anywhere. Its cellar was paved with the tombstones of artists 
and engineers, and sailors and saints, gunners and guardian angels, were 
thrown together in the most comical manner. There was no attempt at ide- 
alization or disguise; the only ideal was Pluck. The English trinity was 
Marlborough, Nelson, and Wellington. The angel of St. Paul’s was Nel- 
son, the British hero and saviour. Tradition declares that the Temple of 
Diana once stood on the same ground, and, if so, it had only been sup- 
planted by the Temple of Mars. St. George’s Church at Windsor bore the 
same testimony, and some of the best writers assert that the religion of 
England could not stand alone. 

The third study was in a dissenting chapel, Mr. Spurgeon’s tabernacle. 
Every foot of space im the immense audience-room and galleries was filled 
with the middle-class, the bone and sinew of the English people. There 
was nothing symbolic in théir worship. Mr. Spurgeon came in, a thick-set 
man in ordinary street-dress, and, seizing the railing with both hands, he 
addressed familiarly an invisible person with whom he seemed to be on 
very intimate terms. The power of the servicé was in the’ sermon, which 
was neither a cultured essay, nor tender in feeling, but the unadulterated 
gospel of John Calvin. There was no wit, no humor, no grace of thought 
or charm of manner; but the direct, business-like way in which it was de- 
livered had a fascination. The-audacity of the man did not flinch from the 
most naked orthodoxy; he flourished his irrational and horrid beliefs in the 
very face of science and common-sense with an impudence that was impe- 
rial. What did this stand for? It was the same strain which came trom 
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Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. The people worshiped themselves. 
They were made to feel that they were the spiritual strength of the nation: 
the poor, and therefore the pious. They suffered hardship. and were there- 
fore the elect, the true believers in the gospel, the salt of the earth. The 
great despised them, the rich ridiculed them; but the great lay under a 
doom which they had escaped, and the rich had a temptation trom which 
they would be saved. It was the same spirit of spiritual self-assertion and 
selt-righteousness that was so strong an element in the british charac’er. 
Their religion was of the kind which shuts the gates of heaven; every one 
but the one which opened out of their own back-yards. The people evi- 
dently expected to answer their own prayers, and the contribution-boxes 
hinted that God helped those who helped themselves. 

It seemed plain that the religion of Jesus was not represented through 
either of these forms. In his judgment the world is not yet saved, and it 
is likely to be saved by other agencies than these. 

The deepest faiths of modern man are reached in the capacities of mod- 
ern life. Science is a great teacher cf omnipotent and eternal law, a stern 
prophet of duty, a grand mediator between kno@ledge and faith. Our 
schemes of social retorm, our plans of co-operative labor, our efforts to 
prevent or remove pauperism, to dry up the sources of crime, to hedge vice 
about with non-conductors, to open natural fields for industry, to educate 
children, to’secure for woman a chance in life’s great opportunity, to remove 
barriers between classes, and the sin and disbelief that make futile so much 
effort, our attempts at rational self-government, are due less to any stimulat- 
ing power of Christianity than to the intermirgling of men and interests, 
and the moral energy of consecrated persons. Forced into communication, 
pressed into contact, compelled to sufier and to enjoy together, some rational 
arrangement of society becomes inevitable. We cannot live as people lived 
in the agexof faith. Though no apostle had ever said it, we must bear one 
anothers burdens, and so tulfill the law of saiety. Though no Jesus had 
ever bidden it, we must be ‘helpful and kind and pitiful. It is a matter of 
life and death for us. The republic demands reasonable fellowship. Were 
there no such thing as Christianity in America, out of the urgent necessity 
of the case means would be ‘found, and organizations effected, and institu- 
tions set up, for substituting a reign of law and peace for a reign of anarchy 
and violence. The cry of earth is not for such institutions as Christendom 
has planted, — institutions that at the best patch up society, and at the worst 
dry itup. The cry is for institutions that develop society and enrich its life. 
Do we forget that Christianity was born of human nature,—one of a very 
large family, some of whom have come of age within a few hundred years, 
some of whom are but newly born, but all of whom share the kingly and 
queenly attributes of their royal parentage in the soul? It will be long 
before human nature becomes so decrepit that it must totter along sup- 
ported on either side by two of herechildren. When she does, she will lean 
her weight upon her latest and not her earliest born. 


Mr. Weiss treated of “ Religion as a Sentiment.” 


The first question to be asked by religion is, “ What are the facts?” 
Mankind wishes to have a behavior such as the universe displays; not an 
artificial manner that is a mere whim of half-developed human brains, but a 
style so real that we may praise it, and say it is in shape a crystal, in hard- 
ness and color a diamond, and water in limpidness. Such behavior would 
be a fruitful event; not slag and clinkers, tused by passionate A-tnas, and 
belched out as if the hot bluntness could excuse such ashes and refuse, 
such laying waste of arable districts, such intrusion of the hysteric vein 
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into the mind’s crystalline rock. The world itself is man’s instructor in 
moral and spiritual demeanor; for it discriminates between its growths and 
its excesses, and lets the lava run through a vineyard as if on purpose to 
set off in relief the clear, warm drop that hangs in every grape, ripening to 
our taste, while that trail of sterile fury dangles hardening at the volcano’s 
lip. Religion perceives at a glance the analogies that reach from the world 
to the human constitution ; she clings for life to the elements which cevelop 
and repair, throws off the feces of the passions in order to assimilate their 
nutriment, and is content to let sudden spasms of feeling, caprices of tem- 
per, exhale, like the measles of infancy, by insensible perspiration. 

Religion reéognizes all the facts of human nature, but then proceeds to 
its work of selection among these, to enhance some and discourage others, 
and helps itself in this work by taking mental and physical culture into its 
service, to secure the most favorable conditions for the development of a 
symmetrical and healthy man. This task of religion began as soon as man 
grew competent to be curious about all the things in the world. That was 
the earliest solicitationgvhich the great First Cause made through man, to 
overcome matter’s centrifugal motion, and reclaim himself. But the human 
curiosity which arose thus was infested for a long time with all the,wild 
pranks of the animals; their cowering dread, their rages, their ungoverna- 
ble periods, their suspicions, the inarticulate cries of their groping instincts. 
So man feared and angered while he questioned ; he fell into violences of 
temper, abused himself, cut his face, whipped his body, went into convul- 
sions, to extort sonie answers; he ran through the whole scale of undisci- 
plined emotions, expecting that their heat would make a weld between the 
creature and some creator; he blamed himself for every untoward event, 
and sacrificed the dearest things he possessed, fancying that it was a solu- 
tion of the problem which oppressed him; in short, he elaborated a scheme 
of atonement out of the savage’s habit of making a trade or propitiating with 
a present, he reduced febrile restlessness and wandering to a system of 
revivals, tastened the huge wen of cretinistic piety to imperfectly nourished 
beings, depleted people into saints or inflamed them into fanatics, and set 
up Mood to be a test of the spiritual life. The old barbarian has invented 
broadcloth, and now looks quite respectable in churches; but underneath 
his linen he hides traces of the various tattooings of the primitive tribes who 
dreaded and coaxed what they could not understand. In a clear evening 
you may still-hear the cries of miserable sinners at their orgies ot self-de- 
preciation ; women may be seen in vestries at their hysterics, and in cathe- 
drals waiting to eat-the God which a priest makes out of a wafer. Our 
sentimental worships are the scrofulous descendants of forest howls and 
dances. ; 

When religion proceeds to examine the stock of facts which Nature keeps 
on hand, it finds many things which only deserve the name of occurrences, 
and contribute no permanent material toWards the spiritual life. The evap- 
oration of ocean water by the sun’s agency, the rising of the vapor info the 
winds that carry it to be condensed against mountain ranges, around whose 
sides it scurries in mists or lies piled in clouds,—this whole process we call 
a fact. So is the rising of the sun in the morning. But when a belated 
traveler among the Hartz mountains sees the spectre of the Brocken appear 
to him in the dawning light, he sees only the projection of an enormous 
shadow of himself upon the cloud-screen. It is not a fact, but an illusion. 
The spectator is a fact, but the real stature of it is exaggerated, and becomes 
a frame to hang legends and baseless feelings upon. The little man be- 
comes the creator ot his own unbounded awe and terror. So it is with the 
exaggerations of such indisputable facts of human nature as love, pity, 
remorse, feat, and dependence. From distant times and spaces the fog-bil- 
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lows of obscure feeling drift to lodge against the sierras of doctrine that 
frown above the place where we dwell. ‘The ragged screen of stone keeps 
the ragged mist-rack clinging. How many human tears, shed long ago, 
have been volatilized to make a sheet on which the phantasmagoria of our- 
self may be projected! We see our best emotions swollen into gigantic 
forms ; we are hunted down by our own shadow, — we the Wild Huntsman, 
—with the heart’s clamors magnified into the monstrous bay and halloo of a 
supernatural pack. It is the business of religion to dissipate this fog of the 
mind, that day may stand in every man “jocund on the misty mountain 
tops,” to welcome its own serene sufficiency. 

In all the old systems of theology the dominant key is invalidism. Who 
is sick, the creator or the creature?) Theology makes a reply, and says that, 
there being sickness, sin, and death, somebody must be responsible for that. 
Is it man? If it is, we retort that somebody must be responsible for that. 
And no scheme has yet been devised to eradicate the seeds of human errors 
from the original soil of creation. There they were; no retroactive tancy 
can cajole them into non-existence. The fact which you try to drown keeps 
haunting the surface of the ocean; you cannot weight or bribe it to stay 
down. It stares into your face and clambers over the side of your boat, 
takes the tiller, and makes you row it home. Religion accepts that fact, 
the most impressive and pregnant of all, and undertakes to make out of it 
the best world possible. 

Love to God survives in the old systems only as an artificial result of one 
of two suppositions ; either that all evil was originated by a satanic element, 
or that it came into the world by an abuse of human freedom. God is there- 
fore supposed to be lovable on account of his magnanimous expedients for 
meeting these emergencies. But neither of these theories of evil succeeds 
in clearing Deity, to leave it spotless and lovable. Even if he comes down 
to earth to be crucified, it is not a confession that he has been wrong, but 
an accusation that man has been, who is expected to adore this subterfuge. 
Can a being truly be loved who permitted either a Devil to spoil man or 
man to play the Devil? These suppositions leave his creation at the mercy 
of agencies which he was too weak, or too crude in native conception, to 
anticipate. Religion sees that the fact cannot have contained after-thoughts 
or have been subject to antagonistic facts. She therefore accepts the situa- 
tion, does not impute nor apologize, levies no atoning tax on man for conse- 
quences not of his own devising ; but does the best with them, and arrives 
at a love for God thaf is strictly equal to the facts. It is not a seraphic fer- 
ment of the saint’s defective intelligence, but a sentiment which the uni- 
verse itself can honestly acknowledge. 

The whole soul trusts; for the mind recognizes facts, the conscience 
recurs to them, the individual talent reaches treedom in subservience to 
them, love bids love arise and lead forth fidelity, a conviction of a general 
beneficence and order goes into every process of the brain. These quali- 
ties construct a human personality, which culminates with them in moments 
of adhesiveness towards their invisible Source; then a condition of reli- 
giousness becomes self-conscious. . If it grows impassioned and emotional, 
it is an affair of temperament. But it need not walk into a meeting-house 
to have its separate organs biologized by the adroit manipulators who play 
on pity, fear, hope, grief, longing, resignation, to create the artificial moods 
which pass for worship. For the sentiment of a religion is the totality of a 
soul, and no sect has a door wide enough to let it in. When a personality, 
with the world in its company, appears, the abashed sexton shoots the bolt, 
retreats to select a hymn, and pacities his nerves with the organ and its 
respondent. 

If a man has a share in the world’s religiousness, he need not run toa 
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dispensary. There is no tonic that can be given out equal toa healthy 
direction of his mind. He can lift no prayer so buoyant as he is when the 
exuberant spirits of his gifts fit wings to him and float him into the raptures 
of his personality. He attains a sense of organic unity; all the mystics, 
tugging to get their moods aloft, would envy a gladness they are incapable 
of comprehending. For there is a gathering of the whole consciousness 
into the direction of its origin, as the instruments combine for the sympho- 
ny’s one moment of triumph and emotion. It is not a state or mood of feel- 
ing any more than a tide is a wave. The ocean is getting up its countless 
crests and moving inward, one solid fluency, by the accumulating lilt of 
some wind’s palm. It is not the tepid plash of shaliow Sundays, but the 
emotion that the movement of our gilts is liberating to roll landward, and 
pass along the coast into pulses of a response too vague, too manilold, too 
tender to be sounded by the human tongue. 

1 claim for the service of religion that much-abused word “emotion,” the 
favorite vein to counterfeit by all the quacks. I claim that it is the clearing 
up of a soul that has grown big to drenching, with no room for one drop 
more in its brain, so swollen with tribute from all its zones! Hear the low 
thunder that releases the tumultuous moment, and mark, after it has passed 
over, how sweetly scented is the field! 

AVhen a soul is taken by its own religion and summed up in these hours 
of deliverance, an instinct of personal continuance is evolved, which is the 
only excuse we have for surmising immortality. It is useless to say that 
the idea is developed from a universal instinct. Whole tribes of men are 
destitute of it; so are multitudes of intelligent people in every country, 
while others treat it with suspicion, and others keep themselves in abey- 
ance on the point. But mankind has caught infection from the strong sense 
of private vitality which great and healthy souls have shared; and every 
person who is not held together by the raveling of artifice, but is strung 
upen organic laws, and whose temper resents the suggestion that the exal- 
tations of his nature are to be smothered finally in his brain-dust, is a guar- 
antee to his neighbor that their excellence is permanent. But when Fisk 
and Tweed strip off their shoddy overcoats, the country shivers to see no 
man inside, and hurries to put on the reconciling humor of Shakespeare, 
the moral scorn of Parker, and the incorruptibility of Sumner. 

A person so modest that he blushes at the arrogance of setting up the 
gladness into which his lowly services of the street or household blossom, 
as proof that he is permanent, keeps his neighborhoodstip-toe with the glad- 
ness ; standing upon him, they discover the earth’s flatness a deception, as 
it rolls close to the heels of a Beyond. 

Have you never flushed into hours when the soul seemed an antiseptic 
able to keep the body itself from putrescence, and embalm it for a thousand 
years with the delight of living, so that heaven seemed no boon, and death 
a doubtful experimeut, — yes, when to travel on these two feet for centuries 
through all weathers picking up these chrysolites of feeling might cheapen 
the pavement of a New Jerusalem; when you insisted upon staying here, 
and defied being summoned to depart, conscious that this youth of yours 
could never pail so long as every taste on the tongue was immortal, and 
every morning a surprise ? 5 

What is this but the future detaining your present for security ? 

So religion puts on file these reports of our perfected moments. They 
are preserved by passing into our substantial identity. They are times 
agreed on by conspirators, who silently assemble from all quarters of the 
soul, to revolt against the encroaching boy, and extort the charter of rights 
which it cannot in the hour of death revoke. 
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Mr. Longfellow’s subject was “ The Transformation of Piety.” 


He spoke of “the Transformation of Piety,” rather than “The Decay of 
Piety.” I might have called it “ Rational Piety.” But, whatever the phrase, 
there can be little doubt, 1 think, of the fact that the frame of feeling which 
is called “ piety” has been much more prominent in some former periods 
than now; and that at the present time it is more characteristic of other 
forms of religious organization and belief than of our own. This cannot be 
called a devout age, by eminence; nor are radical believers marked as 
prominently as others by piety and a love for the expressions and exercises 
of devotional feeling. We may rejoice at this, or we may lament it; but I 
think no one will deny the fact. We disuse and dislike the peculiar phrase- 
ology of piety. We suspect the man upon whose lips it is frequent. We 
cannot sympathize with its utterance in books. We do not care to have 
schools, public meetings, governmental papers, opened with prayer. It 
would not come naturally to us to do it. In our congregations the three 
prayers are reduced to one. The so-called sacraments are silently dropped 
into disuse. Prayer-meetings are utterly unknown among us, nor do we find 
ourselves much edified if we stray into other people’s. Family prayers are 
not the custom of our households. We do not habitually “ask a blessing” 
at table. Even if one of our ministers visits at your house, you do not feel 
called upon to change your ordinary ways in this particular, nor does he 
desire or expect that you should ask him to do what you are not in the habit 
of doing yourself. 

Now we may, I say, rejoice in this, as Paul rejoiced to be delivered from 
the burden of Jewish ritual, against whose prescribed and imposed pieties 
his free nature rebelled,—as Luther breathed a freer and happier breath 
when the load of Roman Catholic ceremonial was lifted off his shoulders, 
And so far as the change has freed us into sincerity and naturalness ftom 
any morbid moods, superstitious observances, or artificial routines, we have 
great reason to rejoice, glad to do nothing which is not healthy and genuine 
for us. At other times, and in other aspects of the matter, we may lament, 
and not without some reason, too, on that side, — may lament as for the loss 
of something that was sweet and dear and real, too: even as we mourn 
when the loveliness of summer days fades away into the winter’s drear cold. 
We would fain cling to those’ delicious hours which bathed us in a genial 
atmosphere in whose tempered glow our life-current flowed freely and softly 
and restfully.. But we cannot help ourselves. Perhaps we shall find, if we 
bravely face the winter, that its cold is healthful, Lracing, exhilarating, and 
has a vital glow and warmth of its own, as well as a beauty of its own. 

It is idle and unwise to regret that which comes about naturally. There 
are incidental losses and griefs connected with all change. But movement 
is the condition of life, and only some moral or spiritual unfaithfulness can 
take from us the essential things. In losing the form, it often seems to us 
as if we had lost the reality, and it may be so for the moment. But if we 
are true, it will have its resurrection, no longer in an earthly but in a heav- 
enly body ; as when we Lury the seed that leaf and flower may spring up, — 
as when we lay away in the earth the earthly body so dear, and put it out of 
our reach and sight, that the spiritual presence may be felt in our hearts 


‘which can never be taken away. Our beliefs which are the outward forms 


of our faith are idols or images of God and divine things. And when at 
Truth’s command we break our idols, for a time it may seem as if angels 
had vanished. and worship were no more, and heaven itself were void of 
God. But if we press forward instead of looking back, —if we look inward 
instead of out, —we shall find the God who was over our heads now at 
our side, nay, within our souls. For he is the permanent sanctity that to 
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the reverent spirit invests the familiar. When no longer sought outside of 
his universe, he is found within it. Our beliefs are temporary forms of the 
understanding, but our faith is a spiritual affection; and, however the old 
pieties may perish, the central, ineradicable instincts of the spirit cannot 
fail to put forth in a new piety, which, if not so ardent, will bé as real, and 
more tranquil and sweet, These spiritual instincts are of the soul’s sub- 
stance, and cannot perish while it continues to live. 


WE shall present from time to time reports of Mr. Conway’s lectures 
before the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society, as furnished 
by “The Newcastle Chronicle.” We give below “The Ethical and 
Human Elements in Religion: ”— 


The lecturer remarked that the great mythologies, their gods and god- 
desses, had a kind of immortality, for their foundations were deep laid in 
human nature; but they shrank with age, and finally were recognized in 
folklore and in popular superstitions. Our fairies and pixies, the Wild 
Huntsman, Old Nick,—they were all mighty gods and goddesses once, 
but they had shrunk to the dimensions of tire nursery or of the forest hut, 
where their shrines lingered longest. The gods and goddesses were the 
laws of nature in masquerade ; but the age of science had struck the hour 
for unmasking. And when he spoke of the laws of nature, he did not forget 
that they were considering religions. All laws were religions ; and all the 
cosmogonies and myths meant that they were inviolable. Fables and forms 
were but a shining ore to hold this more shining gold, and when it was de- 
tached they were dross. The corresponding order between the universe and 
mind which led Kepler to cry, “* Great God, | think thy thoughts after thee,” 
was not more discernible in the movements of the planets than in those of 
ancient religions, in which each had a steadfast path and purpose. That 
final purpose was to organize man on principles of virtue, and to organize 
society on principles of justice. The missionary stood before some ugly 
idol with shuddering horror; but if some of his own dogmas were suddenly 
to take shape in wood and stone, the Pagan would shudder with equal hor- 
ror. The missionary saw more in his dogma than its outside, and so the 
Pagan saw more in his idol than its ugliness. Nay, the dogma and the idol 
were sometimes near relations, if they only knew it. They were, or at some 
time were, both the best possible expressions of some law divinely felt at 
work in this universe ; and so it had been that every religion had gradually 
spent its force in developing an ethical system for the conduct of life. The 
lecturer then remarked how man, from first adoring the heavens and elemen- 
tal phenomena. continued by exploring the earth for symbols or sacrifices for 
the heavens, till at length the mind of man turned to gaze upon itself, and 
he contemplated the world that he was, he meditated on his relation to the 
universe and to those around him. He felt heaven and earth meeting:in 
himself, and this discovery once made riveted his eye forever. The Hin- 
doos tabled that for many ages the animals had wandered, knowing that 
there was a spiritual world, but unable to reach it because of the great gulf 
fixed between the animal shore and the spiritual shore; but that man was 
finally created as a bridge between the two worlds: resting by his senses 
on the animal Side, he abutted by his soul on the celestial, “and so the ani- 
mals by climbing up into him end their long migration through the forms of 
nature in heaven. Taking a grand view of ‘the ancient religions, they found 
that these ethical systems included duties to God and duties to man, — with, 
however, two exceptions, the religion of Confucius and that of Buddha; 
these were purely human religions, having no relation to the Deity. But 
whatever might be thought of a religion without a God, it was necessary to 
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place the religion of Confucius above all others for the perfection of its 
principles for human life, and its instructions concerning right association 
with others. -Confucius and Mencius, the great teachers of China, were the 
first to proclaim that all men were equai in political rights, and they were 
the first to announce that the object of government was the welfare of the 
governed, and not the advantage of the ruler. For that reason the throne 
of China had never been hereditary. When an emperor was dying he 
might: recommend his son, but, if the people refused the son, he must give 
way. Confucius gave nine rules for good government: “ Self-culture, love 
for parents and relatives. respect for chief functionaries, good relations with 
subordinate officials, fatherly love for the people, encouragement of science 
and art, welcome to strangers, friendship for servants, and ‘chou’ or reci- 
procity.’” When asked the meaning of the word “chou,” Confucius said, 
“That one word is enough to guide human life. Its meaning is:. What we 
wish should not be dene to us let us not do to others.” That was said two 
thousand, three hundred years ago. In personal conduct the rules were 
equally elevated, and Confucius taught the supremacy of virtue and inward 
peace. The weakness of Brahmintsm was on its moral side. It was a sys- 
tem of optimism, and Brahma was held to be indifferent to good and evil. 
What \ethical system they had was found in the laws of Manu; but these 
were mostly taken up with directions for the Brahmin caste, though no 
doubt the lower classes translated them into rules for themselves. Those 
laws spoke thus of truth: * Let him,” it was said, * say what is true, but let 
him say what is pleasing; let him speak no disagreeable truth, nor let him 
speak agreeable falsehood.” Having given other examples of these laws, 
Mr. Contvay went on to observe that no religion was without its strong 
point. If in morals Brahminism was weak, it was great as to two very im- 
portant branches of ethics. The first was its teachings concerning physical 
health, as it instructed the Brahmin that, by any unsoundness of body. his 
inspiration would leak out like water through the flaw in a bottle. Of course 
there were many absurdities in these regulations, but it was important that 
they recognized the relation between a sound mind and a sound body. The 
second moral point of the faith was compassion for the lower animals, which 
grew, no doubt, out of its theory of transmigration ; and which, in our own 
day, had even found expression in our own laws, against all cruelty to cumh 
creatures. The failure of Brahminism to attend to the every-day life of 
the common people, however, was the main cause of the appearance cf 
Buddhism. The latter faith, indeed, by a reaction similar to that noted in 
China, trusted the gods to take care of themselves, and devoted its work to 
man. Its commands were eight, and based on what were called “the four 
truths.” “First, All existence is evil, because all existence is sulject to 
change and decay. Second, the source of this evil is the desire for thin; s 
which are to change and decay. Third, this desire ends only when we reach 
freedom from existence in the repose of Nirbana. Fourth, there is a sme 
method of reaching Nirbana.” The method, or path, to Nirbana cons'‘s‘ed 
of eight steps. “ First, right belief; second, right judgment, or the applica- 
tion of right faith to life; third, right utterance, or truth in all we say or co; 
fourth, right motives, or proposing always a proper end and aim; fifth. right 
occupation, or an outward life not involving sin ;. sixth, right obedience to 
duty ; seventh, right recollectioh of past conduct; eighth, right meditation, 
or keeping the mind fixed on permanent truth.” The five commandments of 
of the faith were, ‘Do not kill; do not steal; do not commit adultery ; do 
not lie; do not be drunken.” He had not time to enter into the long dis- 
cussion of what was meant by Nirbana, or the blissful freecom fram exist- 
ence. It seemed to him unquestionably to mean the repose of happy uncon- 
sciousness, the unconsciousness of dream; what, in fact, the old Danish 
meant when it said, “ For the happy no hour strikes.” It was more impor- 
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tant to note that Buddhism had become for the vast proportion of the human 
race the gospel of the suffering, and that, with many touching parables, it 
promised in the end that their sharpest griefs should not even be remem- 
bered. It preached patience. and a contemplation of virtue and truth which 
should win the mind from the cares of existence as by a spell. There was 
one great parallel development of Buddhism in India, that of Chrishna, 
which was important as representing the first appearance of the idea of suf- 
fering for others, which had now become so great an element in religion. 
Vishnu left his happy abobe, and became incarnate in a perfect man, in 
order that he might free India from a wicked oppressor named Causa. 
Before his birth, an angel went to his mother, saying, ‘“ Oh, favored among 
women, in thy delivery shall all nature exult!” Every star increased in 
size when Chrishna was born, and a light shone round his’ head. King 
Causa gave orders that all the new-born babes should be slain, but Chrisna 
escaped by the flight of his parents to a foreign land. What he wished to 
note by this recital was that Chrishna was the development of that principle 
which, more than anything else, humanized religion, — the duty of the right- 
eous to suffer for the welfare of mankiifd, and to contend against wrong. 
Mr. Conway then proceeded to say that the people of the present day hardly 
knew the fountains of the great streams of faith that had come down to 
them ; because, on the fringes of the African andArabian deserts, tribes of 
Sabeans had lived and become extinct, who, in their day, pierced the veil of 
the visible universe, and caught gleams which were now to us revelations. 
After reading translations from their writings, the lecturer remarked that 
such isolated developments as these were for ages preparing the way for 
that great day of judgment which was to bring all the gods and religions of 
the East to the bar of the human soul. The man who had to sound the 
trump of that doom was Mohammed. If, hitherto, he had had little to say 
concerning Mohammedanism, it was not because of its unimportance. A 
thousand millions of human beings had, since its first appearance, lived, 
struggled, died, with an enthusiasm for that faith quite unknown to other 
religions ; and of the millions of them now living every Mohammedan was 
a Mohammedan. © They would doubtless all have seen that the stars by 
their recurring periods taught transmigration, out of which was developed 
that belief of immortality which was the central idea of Egyptian religion, 
and which was nothing else than a gigantic system of other-worldliness. 
But another lesson the stars had taught, — and that was unity. The watch- 
ing mind of man had detected that order in planetary movements which 
made what Plato called silent music. The mightier telescope of reason was 
directed where the eye had long watched, and discerned the working of one 
supreme mind. That gleam organized the heart and brain of Mohammed, 
and, through him, struck the idols of the world as with sunstroke. Having 
quoted some of the beauties of the Koran, Mr. Conway remarked, in con- 
clusion, that he was tempted to say, “ There is but one religion.” What 
was it that they had been studying but the obscurer days of our own biog- 
raphy? Through dim remembrance he traced that he once adored the radi- 
ant heavens, and watched with rapt devotion the movement of the stars, and 
the wild play of the cloud and storm. Thrilled by their splendor, affrighted 
by their power, he knelt and learned to spell the first letters of science, the 
earliest intimations of thought. He saw beauty rising from the shoreless 
sea; he looked at last into his own soul and saw there seated the solemn 
circle of the gods. Confucius taught him the sacredness of affection; 
Buddha instructed him in the divine depths of sorrow; Mohammed turned 
his eyes to the one universal Mind, and a Greater than he turned them to 
the universal Heart. Thus had he come, a pilgrim soul from the immeas- 
urable past, to Europe, where he stood face to face with the new day and 
the new task. 





